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THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


T HE curiosity with which the second night’s debate on 
the Irish Disturbance Bill had been expected was 
chiefly concentrated on Mr. GuapsTone’s speech and on the 
division ; but Mr. Grsson’s forcible denunciation of the 
Bill and Lord Hartineton’s reply excited considerable in- 
terest. Mr. Cartwricut, Mr. Brann, and Colonel Kives- 
cOoTE, and, in a later debate, Mr. Atsert Grey, had 
the opportunity of expressing the uneasiness which 
the measure has produced in the minds of many of the 
supporters of the Government. Mr. Giapstoxe abstained 
from repeating the attacks on landowners which had 
formed the substance of the Irish Atrorney-Gryenat’s 
alarming and mischievous speech. With better judgment, 
Mr. GLapsTONE endeavoured to reduce the importance 
of the measure to the lowest point, by contending that the 
landlord retained unimpaired all his remedies but one; 
and that he was not even nominally or absolutely de- 
prived of the power of eviction. He even accepted the 
principle of an amendment to the effect that the Bill 
shall not apply to the case of landlords who are willing to 
allow the tenant to sell his interest in the land; and his 
extemporaneous concession has since been embodied in Mr. 
Law’s Amendment. By this sudden alteration of the 
Bill, the Ulster right will be introduced into the scheduled 
districts, to be hereafter extended to the rest of Ireland. 
This perhaps is a part of the debt which, in Mr. Guapstone’s 
reckless langnage, has long been accumulating against the 
Trish landlords. No single phrase could be better cal- 
culated to encourage projects of spoliation. Neither 
Mr. Guapsrone nor Mr. Forster succeeded in dispelling 
the belief that the measure had been suddenly devised 
for the purpose of meeting the demands of the Irish agita- 
tors; and both of them have repeated more than once 
the mysterious intimation that a more comprehensive 
measure will be introduced in a future Session. Nothing 
was more remarkable in Monday’s debate than the 
silence of Mr. Parnett and his colleagues, who would 
scarcely have been satisfiedifthey shared Lord Harrincron’s 
opinion that the measure has no tendency to prevent the 
payment of rent or to disturb the foundations of pro- 
perty. As Mr. Parnet truly stated on a late occa- 
sion, the Bill is borrowed from Mr. O’Connor Power, 
with a colourable change in the limitation of time 
and place which in no degree affects its principle. The 
purpose of the original measure was undoubtedly to 
prevent the present payment of rent, and not merely to 
prohibit eviction. Mr. Giapstonz and other Ministerial 
apologists wasted time in discussing other ostensible 
methods of recovering the rent. If there were in any case 
subject-matter for a distress, or a prospect of recovering 
the debt by ordinary process, the tenant would have no 
need to fear eviction. It is known that in many cases the 
notice of eviction is a mere ordinary form by which imme- 
diate payment is obtained. 

Notwithstanding much ingenious reasoning, the cha- 
racter of the Bill is clearly defined by the consent of sup- 
porters and opponents. No equally significant interference 
with proprietary rights has at any former time been at- 
tempted by Parliament. Itis true that, as Mr. GiapsToNE 
said, the tithe settlement of forty years ago was in one sense 
a precedent of arbitrary legislation. One-fourth of the pro- 
perty of the tithe-owner was transferred to the landlord, on 
condition of his relieving the occupier from the liability. 
It is true that neither party was ostensibly consulted ; but 


the consent of both was assured, and consequently taken 
for granted. The landlords received a large bonus, and 
the tithe-owners, consisting principally ofthe clergy, were 
rescued by the Act from a condition of extreme and hope- 
less distress. In the present case there is no similar 
consent on the part of the victims of anomalous legislation. 
The numerous instances which have been quoted of the 
refusal of loans and advances, in consequence of Mr. 
Forster’s Bill, were not answered by Mr. GuapsTONE’s re- 
ference to the frequent exclusion of Irish securities from the 
powers of trustees. In the cases which have lately occurred 
proposals for loans had actually been accepted, when the 
transactions were suddenly rendered abortive by the ap- 
pearance of the Bill. The depreciation of the security, 
and therefore of the value, of property is not confined 
to the scheduled districts. The readiness of a Govern- 
ment with an irresistible majority at its back to tamper 
with the rights of property causes a feeling of uneasiness 
which extends beyond the scheduled districts and beyond 
Ireland. The opponents of the measure were taunted 
with their imprudence in promoting the conspiracy 
against the payment of rent which they apprehended 
and foretold. In the same manner protests against any 
project of spoliation tend to encourage the cupidity of 
those who are likely to profit by an act of injustice. 
The authors and supporters of the Bill are responsible 
for the consequences of the alarm which they have 
caused. Their indifference to justice is illustrated by 
their application to the anti-rent Bill of the schedule 
of the Bill for the Relief of Distress. In many cases 
districts were properly included in the schedule for 
the purpose of providing employment for labourers who 
had no land in their occupation. The farmers now 
profit, at the expense of their landlords, by the acci- 
dent of living in a district where relief works were 
provided. 

The Government may probably continue to rely on its 
majority, notwithstanding the threatened loss of Irish sup- 
port; but the division lists are highly significant both in 
the names which they include and in the catalogue of 
Liberal absentees. Lord Hartincton is constantly vouched 
by his party as a witness against the charge of subversive 
tendencies; but a Minister who is not disposed to break 
with his colleagues must often prefer political considera- 
tions to personal opinion and inclination. Lord Frepgrick 
CavENDISH is also a member of the Government. Lord 
Epwarp CavenpisH declined to vote for the Bill. It may 
be added that, although Lord Harrineton deserves the 
high character which he bears, he has on two occasions 
committed grave and possibly ruinous mistakes. In look- 
ing over the list of Liberal dissentients and absentees, 
Lord Hartincton may perhaps have regretted to find the 
names of nearly all the great proprietors belonging to the 
party, or of the members of their families. Sir Jonn Rams- 
DEN, Mr. Portman, and Mr. Grey voted against the Bill. 
Three members of the Firzwittiam family, the eldest son 
of the Duke of Brprorp, the eldest son of the Duke of 
SUTHERLAND, and the eldest son of Lord Wenuock, de- 
clined to support the Government. Still more signi- 
ficant is the resignation of Lord Lanspowne, who has 
from his entrance into public life been a consistent 
Liberal. The Liberal opponents of the Government in 
Monday night’s division, and those who withheld their 
support, numbered eighty, and the argument drawn from 
their defection is not answered by sneers at aristo- 
cratic prejudice and selfishness. Rightly or wrongly, 
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the malcontents agreed with Mr. Parnein and Mr. Bicear 
in their conviction that the Bill involved a dangerous in- 
terference with property. The large majority which 
nevertheless carried the Bill greatly aggravates the alarm 
which is not exclusively caused by the Irish measure. 
Another assault, rendered more offensive by the manner 
in which it was delivered, has reminded English land- 
owners of the dangers to which they are exposed in the 
presence of a Government pledged against their interests 
and rights. 

The evening journal which has lately become the organ 
of extreme or revolutionary radicalism, commented by an- 
ticipation on the schism in the Liberal party which is 
disclosed by the division on the Disturbance Bill. Mr. 
GapsTone, as the writer thoughtfully and justly ob- 
served, will have an arduous task in carrying democratic 
measures through a plutocratic House of Commons. It 
may be incidentally remarked that plutocracy means, 
in the revolutionary dialect, the possession of power by 
the upper and middle sections of society, as distin- 
guished from the classes which live on weekly wages. 
The actual plutocracy consisting in the social condition of 
members of the House of Commons is largely tempered by 
the influence of constituencies, which more and more incline 
to supervise and limit the independence of their repre- 
sentatives. It is nevertheless true that an Assembly of 
members generally possessing a competence is likely to 
regard measures of spoliation with distaste. The writer 
proceeds to argue, with much plausibility, that Mr. 
GLaDsToNE would do well to pass a new Reform Bill before 
he proceeds with his attacks on property in land. It is 
interesting to find that a zealous and candid partisan has 
no doubt as to the policy of the Minister who has pro- 
oy the Hares and Rabbits Bill and the Disturbance 

ill. The fears of the extreme alarmists are, in the view 
of their avowed enemy, fully justified by the facts. Dis- 
regarding the earnest professions of Lord Hartivctoy, of 
Mr. Forster, and of Mr. Giapstoxe himself, the theorists 
who claim to abolish or largely to modify the rights of 
owners assume as too clear for argument the propo- 
sition that pending measures are but instalments of a 
systematic interference with landed property. It is pro- 
bable that their aspirations will not be gratified until Par- 
liament is packed for the purpose by a further degradation 
of the snfirage. Their well-founded hopes illustrate the 
gravity of Lord Harrineron’s error in binding the party of 
which he was then the leader to the support of household 
suffrage in counties. No other measure announced by the 
present Government is so deeply and organically danger- 
ous. It is possible that some moderate Liberals may 
retract a thoughtless concession, when the measure which 
they had persuaded themselves to regard as harmless is 
openly demanded by the revolutionary faction as a con- 
dition of successful violation of the rights of property. 
The obedience of the bulk of the Liberal party has 
been severely strained by the demand that they should 
vote for a measure which was borrowed from the 
Irish Land League. The most independent Liberals 
refused to follow the Minister, and it is probable that 
on future occasions the plutocracy may be more gene- 
rally mutinous. If Mr. Guapstone fails to control his fol- 
lowers through the Liberal Associations in the boroughs, 
he will probably in the next Session follow the advice of 
the journalist who urges him to introduce a new Reform 
Bill. It may be hoped that the late dissentients, repre- 
senting the Liberal aristocracy, will offer some resistance 
to a measure which will be designed to purge the House of 
Commons of themselves and their class. 


EUROPE AND TURKEY. 


“= Berlin Conference accomplished its task with ease 
and rapidity, but it remains to be seen how its de- 
cisions are to be carried into effect. The plenipotentiaries 
and their assistants have, in accordance with their in- 
structions, altered the map which describes the territories 
of Greece and Turkey; and their Governments have 
embodied their recommendations in the form of a collective 
Note. The six Powers had previously agreed on a prin- 
ciple which left little discretion to their representatives. 
The provisions of the Berlin Treaty were to be more clearly 
defined in the sense which had at the time been attached 
to the document by M. Wappryetoy. The French Minister 
had openly undertaken the defence of Greek interests, 


| which were, for some unknown reason, not favoured by the 
| English plenipotentiaries. It was generally understood 
that Greece was to obtain a considerable portion of Epirus 
and Thessaly, but it was left in doubt whether the frontier 
should follow the line of the rivers which run east and 
west, or the northern and southern watershed. The 
claim of Greece to the possession of the important town of 
| Janina was disputed on the ground that the population 
| was chiefly of Albanian origin, while it was urged on the 
_ other side that it had become essentially Greek in language 
and manners. It would have been more convenient that 
the details of the question should be finally settled at 
Berlin; but it was probably found impossible to arrive at 
/an agreement, and the delimitation of territory was re- 
mitted to the States concerned in the dispute, with but a 
| vague probability of their agreeing on a frontier. The 
| Turks, as might be expected, placed every difficulty in the 
| way of a cession of territory which appeared to them both 
| undesirable and intrinsically unjust. The Greeks were 
| not disposed to make acompromise of claims which, as the 
| result has proved, were likely to be granted in full whes 
| the Powers should be ultimately driven to mediation. 
| The present English Government so far assumed the 
initiative as to propose that the plan of M. Wappincron 
should be the basis of a settlement. It was obvious that 
the suggestion must be acceptable to France; and the 
other Powers seem to have felt little interest in the 
question. Nearly the whole of Epirus and Thessaly, in- 
cluding both Janina and the coast opposite Corfu, have 
been prospectively detached from the Turkish Empire and 
assigned to Greece. The kingdom will, when the scheme 
is realized, receive an augmentation of nearly half a 
million of subjects, the great majority being Greek in race 
and religion. There can be little doubt that under Greek 
rule the population will be more contented and better 
governed, but the settlement is not likely to be final. 
The same grounds on which the cession has been re- 
commended will apply to the islands and to some of the 
continental districts; and probably at no distant date the 
kingdom will receive further additions, either by means 
of successful war, or, as in the present instance, by way 
of reward for abstaining from aggression. It is also 
possible that eventually a friendly understanding between 
Greece and Turkey may be founded on a common an- 
tagonism to Bulgarian pretensions; but for the present 
the relations of the two States will be severely strained. 
Former Congresses and Conferences have for the most 
part had attheir disposal immediate means of executing 
their decrees. In 1878 Turkey was in nd position to 
resist the dictates of the Powers; for Russia and Austria 
promptly suppressed opposition in the provinces which 
they respectively undertook to occupy. It is hardly 
possible that the Powers which took part in the Con- 
ference of Berlin can have intended to give occasion 
for a war between Greece and Turkey, but the means 
by which the risk is to be averted have not been hitherto 
disclosed. Precedents might be found for a forcible dis- 
turbance by the Great Powers of territorial arrangements 
for reasons of expediency, even when they were not, as in 
the present case, reinforced by sentimental considerations. 
The most analogous precedent is furnished by the separa- 
tion of Belgium from Holland, when a French army with 
the consent of England besieged and took Antwerp, which 
the Dutch commander refused to evacuate. The dissolu- 
tion of the Kingdom of the Netherlands as it had been 
constituted after the close of the great war was as unwel- 
come to England as it was gratifying to France; and 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, then united in the Holy Alli- 
ance, would gladly have suppressed a revolutionary move- 
ment; but Lord Patmerston saw from the first that Bel- 
gium, on the refusal of independ2nce, would seek 
annexation to France, and he was determined, as far ag 
possible, to maintain the barrier which had been erected 
against French ambition. 


Some politicians may be inclined to discern in the 
aggrandizement of Greece a similar provision against the 
extension of Russian influence; but other motives have 
led the Governments to concur in recommending to Turkey 
a cession of territory to Greece. The French remember 
with pride their share in the battle of Navarino, and the 
expulsion of the Egyptians from the Morea by a French 
army. They were also anxious during the Congress of 
Berlin to resume their position in the Councils of Europe; 
and the Greeks, then grievously in want of a patron, 


supplied the desired opportunity. Germany, though 
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comparatively neutral, has always regarded the Turks with 
contemptuous dislike, and Austria could scarcely stipulate 
for the integrity of the Sut1an’s dominions on the eve of 
her own occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
Russian Government, though it had not been forward to 
support the pretensions of Greece, was not disposed to be 
outbid in proposals for the dismemberment of Turkey. 
The present English Cabinet, or its chief, is probably 
actuated by sympathy with the aspirations of Greece, 
which is rendered warmer by antipathy to the Turkish 
Government and religion. The liberation of a remaining 
portion of the subject races will probably improve the con- 
dition of the provinces which are to be transferred. The 
Albanians who form a part of the population have long 
been within reach of Greek influence, and there is no reason 
to suppose that they cherish obstinate loyalty to the 
Surran. Those who formerly deprecated the gradual par- 
tition of Turkey are forced to recognize the results of the 
Russian victories. It has become necessary to consider 
how the inheritance is ultimately to be divided, and of all 
the probable claimants Greece is open to the least objection. 
Unlike the Slavonic principalities, the Greek kingdom has 
seldom courted the protection of Russia, and none of the 
neighbouring communities possess the same political and 
commercial aptitude. 

The question remains, whether measures have been taken 
for procuring or enforcing the acceptance by Turkey of the 
authoritative interpretation which has now been given to 
the Treaty of Berlin. Mr. Guapstonr, conventionally or 
ironically, declares that it would be discourteous to express 
a doubt of the deference of Turkey to the demands of 
united Europe ; but there is little doubt that the Turkish 
Government will, in the first instance at least, refuse or 
withhold submission to the collective Note. Even if the 
Porte were unexpectedly to profess a more compliant dis- 
position, the policy which was employed against Austria, 
and with better success against Montenegro, would not 
fail to be repeated. The Albanians of Epirus might 
be induced to offer an independent opposition to the 
compulsory transfer of their allegiance; and Imperial 
troops stationed in the district would probably encourage 
the resistance which they might nominally undertake to 
suppress. Although peace was officially supposed to exist 
between Austria and Turkey, the occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was only effected after serious hostilities 
by an army of a hundred thousand men. The territory 
which had been assigned to Montenegro by a compromise 
is still in the possession of the Albanian insurgents. The 
Greek army has of late been largely reinforced, but it 
consists almost entirely of raw recruits who can be no 
match for Turkish veterans. The inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts which are to be ceded will scarcely run the risk of 
an insurrection, when they may reasonably hope to attain 
their liberation by European assistance. At present it is 
not known that any preparation has been made to execute 
the sentence delivered at Berlin. Rumours of movements 
of the English and French Mediterranean fleets are form- 
ally contradicted; and there is no probability of any 
movement of troops by Austria, Germany, or Russia. 
Perhaps there may be some unexpected solution of a 
difficulty which must have been foreseen. The insurrection 
which is threatened in East Roumelia, under Russian 
officers, may perhaps induce the Turks to be more yielding 
on the side of Greece. Their complaints of the utter dis- 
regard of the stipulations which were made in their favour 
at Berlin will receive little attention. Although some 
political writers have suggested that a successful war 
might increase the reputation and confirm the national 
reputation of Greece, it is impossible to suppose that the 
Great Powers would have deliberately planned a costly 
and doubtful struggle. The Ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople may perhaps have been instructed to apply some 
kind of pressure which may be strong enough to over- 
come the repugnance of the Suntan to a cession of terri- 
tory ; but the means which can be employed are not ob- 
vious. The English Government, unless all its pro- 
fessions have been worthless, will not be disposed to go to 
war with Turkey even under the influence of the most 
benevolent motives. The late Ministers will perhaps 
regard not without complacency an embarrassment which, 
when they were in office, they hesitated to incur. 


BUENOS AYRES. 


lye latest news received from Buenos Ayres seems to 
show that the civil war which was a consequence or 
an incident of the election of a President for the Argentine 
Confederation has been brought to an end. The Confede- 
ration consists of the province and town of Buenos Ayres, 
and of thirteen inland provinces. Buenos Ayres wanted 
to have the President of its choice, and the inland pro- 
vinces wanted to have the President of their choice. If 
this, however, had been all, there would have been 
nothing specially to notice in an occurrence so ordinary in 
the history of South American Republics as a military 
contest over a Presidential election. Every four or 
six years there is a scramble for the plunder of office, 
and the only way to win in the scramble is to be 
stronger than any other candidate. Nothing can be a 
greater curse to a country than to have Presidential elec- 
tions of this type. But it is much easier to deplore the 
evil than to show how it is to be remedied. No form of 
government, except that of a Republic, is possible in the 
American colonies of Spain. There are no elements out of 
which a stable monarchy could be composed. Either a 
foreign or a native sovereign would be shot as soon as he 
gave a chance to his enemies. A military dictatorship 
may be created, and Buenos Ayres, as well as most other 
of these Spanish Republics, has tried such a dictatorship. 
But it is only a question of time. Sooner or later, 
the military dictator must fall, and even while his 
rule lasts, the country, although actual disturbances 
may be suppressed, undergoes every other inconverience 
which a Presidential election brings with it. There is a per- 
petual condition of siege, and every one lives in a state of 
suspense, not believing in the military dictatorship as good 
in itself or as likely to last, but merely waiting until it is 
over. The peculiarity of the Spanish Republics is that 
there is a population to make revolutions, people who are 
willing to fight and, if necessary, to die for the chance of 
getting a little temporary plunder on their own account, 
and with the object of securing a longer term of plundering 
for those who bring them together. But there is no 
population to object to revolutions. In the United 
States there is a vast number of thriving, law-abiding 
men who are determined that the Presidential elec- 
tion shall not degenerate into a military contest, and 
who are able to impose their will on the whole Union. 
There is no such population in the South American Re- 
publics. Vast tracts of land are held by lonely settlers, 
who are absorbed in the task of constantly protecting their 
own lives, and cannot be brought together in order to put 
down a revolution. They leave the game of politics to 
be played by the professionals, and are mainly anxious 
that the professionals should play their game quickly, 
and decide who is to be the winner. Still all South 
American Republics are not alike. Some are better, 
wiser, richer, than others. Chili has little to be ashamed 
of. But in Chili there is much wealth and industry, 
the population is of a higher type, the influence of 
foreigners is strong, and there has been for many years a 
Government conducted by an aristocracy at once capable 
and respected. Mexico is in some respects better than it 
was, for there too foreign capital is beginning to tell, and 
there is a President sufficiently strong to have a fair pros- 
pect of being able to avoid a civil war by securing the 
election of the man of his choice. In the Argentine 
Confederation there has in recent years been an enormous 
immigration, chiefly of Italians, and although there has 
been a severe financial crisis, the country has within the 
last twenty years made an enormous stride towards pros- 
perity. It is probably owing to these causes that the 
recent struggle has been so quickly terminated. 


But it is said that the struggle has not been of the 
usual type. It was not merely a contest to decide which 
of two candidates should be President, but it was really 
meant to decide whether the Confederation should or 
should not be broken up. Buenos Ayres wished to secede, 
and its President was to be President of one province and 
not of fourteen. The struggle was therefore like that 
which followed the election of President Lixcoty, and 
not like the struggles so familiar to the inhabitants 
of Peru and Mexico. In old days Buenos Ayres was 
an independent Republic. Then it joined the Argentine 
Confederation, and now it is said to be tired of the 
union, and desirous of setting up again for itself. 
It complains that as a member of the Confederation 
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it is very badly treated. The city itself is three centuries 
old and contains nearly 200,000 inhabitants. The pro- 
vince is rich and is fall of enterprising settlers. What 
the city and the province complain of is that they are 
ground down with taxation in order that the thirteen in- 
land provinces may thrive on their misery. While the 
taxation in Buenos Ayres is 111. per head, in the other 
= it is only six shillings a head, and Buenos Ayres 

as to stand this weight of taxation because the interest 
must be paid on loans with which railways and telegraphs 
and wells have been made in the interior. The popula- 
tion of the city and province may be roughly stated at 
one third of the total population of the Confederation, 
and thus, as it is alleged, one third pays for the 
other two thirds. Buenos Ayres objects to this, and 
would like to keep its money for itself. Accordingly 
when a new President was to be elected, it announced that 
it intended to bave a President of its own, and that the 
thirteen other provinces might have any President they 
= so long as they kept aloof from Buenos Ayres. 

he other provinces replied that they would not allow 
Buenos Ayres to secede, and that their President would 
enter the city at the head of his troops if he could not 
enter it otherwise. To them it is a matter of life and 
death that Buenos Ayres should remain in the Confedera- 
tion. It only needs a glance at a map to see why this is 
so. These provinces, with an area said to be eight 
times as large as France, have no ontlet to the sea 
except Buenos Ayres. The harbour of Buenos Ayres 
is not a good one, and gets worse as it is being filled 
up with alluvial deposits. Still it is a harbour, and 
there are all the appliances for loading and unloading 
freight. Vast as is the territory of the Confederation, it 
has no seaboard except at Buenos Ayres. Monte Video is 
superior to Buenos Ayres as a port ; but then Monte Video 
is in Uruguay, not in the Confederation; and, even if ar- 
rangements could be made for using Monte Video, the 
inland Argentine provinces are cut off from it by the 
enormous rivers of the Parana and the Uruguay. The 
whole commerce and the whole future of these provinces 
would be at the mercy of Buenos Ayres if Buenos Ayres 
were allowed to become independent and hostile. 


It is difficult to find even a shadow of justification for 
the pretensions of Buenos Ayres. The quarrel between 
Buenos Ayres and the Confederation is an old one, and 
there have been many fights to bring it to a con- 
clusion. In 1861 Buenos Ayres gained a decided ad- 
vantage, and its President was left in possession of the 
field. It then offered to come toterms. The President 
was made the President of the whole Confederation into 
which Buenos Ayres entered, and the Customs revenues of 
the city were formally given over for the support of the 
National Government. This was the arrangement made 
by Buenos Ayres itself in the hour of victory. It saw 
that the only possible chance of permanent peace 
was to throw in its lot with the provinces. And the 
immediate effects of this prudent concession were 
most satisfactory. A tide of immigration set in, fortunes 
were rapidly made, and the revenue was doubled in 
afew years. Unfortunately, the Confederation found it 
too easy to borrow, and when it got into difficulties it had 
recourse to forced loans. Its treatment of the Bank of 
Buenos Ayres was sheer robbery; but it may be observed 
that to this impudent swindle the local Legislature of 
Buenos Ayres was a party. Overtrading brought on a 
crisis, many were ruined, and fewer immigrants were found 
willing to take the risk of settling in a country which 
seemed in a bad way. As the liabilities of the Confedera- 
tion had continued to increase, new taxes were found 
indispensable ; and thus in a time of distress people 
had to pay more than they had been accustomed to pay 
in the hour of their prosperity. But the people of 
Buenos Ayres had no special cause of complaint. They 
seem to pay much more than their fair share of taxation 
if the Customs revenues are included in their taxes. 
But they had given these revenues to the Confederation, 
and it is obvious that the Customs duties on goods sent into 
the interior are really borne by the consumers who live 
there. They themselves are more heavily taxed than the 
inhabitants of the provinces; but then they are much 
richer. The last device of Argentine finance has been 
to impose a heavy export duty on wool. This im- 
post is not only a direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion, which forbids export duties, but is most injurious 
to the country, as it burdens Argentine wool-growers 


in the competition of the European market. But, at 
any rate, it was expressly devised as a means of making 
things easier for Buenos Ayres and harder for the pro- 
vinces. It is true, again, that the proceeds of the loans 
have been spent in railways in the provinces; but it was in 
the provinces that railways were wanted, and undertakings 
which benefit the provinces must benefit the capital. So 
far as Europe is interested in the matter, all its interests 
lie in the maintenance of the union of Buenos Ayres with 
the Confederation. With this union maintained there is 
a magnificent field for enterprise in the territories of the 
Confederation, and without it there would be scarcely any. 


THE RADICAL WHIP AND SPUR. 


A= political observers of any acuteness predicted that 
the present Parliament, itself elected as a surprise, 
would in its course present or give rise to many surprising 
phenomena. The prediction has already been fulfilled 
pretty amply, and one not of the least remarkable of the re- 
sults already accruing is the attitude of the extreme 
Radical party, as represented by its chief literary organ, 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Itisno secret that on the very 
morrow of the election many members of this party openly 
expressed regret at the result. The country, they said, 
had put a Liberal majority into power without being itself 
prepared for extreme measures, and still more without 
taking care that individual members of Parliament were 
so prepared. The golden opportunity was thus occurring 
too soon—a thing as annoying to eager expectants as its 
occurring too late. This dissatisfaction was not ap- 
peased by the constitution of the Ministry, even though 
two extreme Radicals, and one only less extreme, were 
recruited for it from the Irreconcilable party. It was 
bat too obvious to the believers in the Radical 
“Thorongh”’ that only half measures (in their sense) 
could be expected from such a Ministry, and still more from 
sucha Parliament. They have since discovered, not only that 
nothing but half measures can be expected, but that even 
these half measures cannot be “rushed” through Parlia- 
ment in the manner they like. The Radical ideal of 
legislation is the proceeding of that famous night in the 
early days of the French Revolution when half the insti- 
tutions of France were abolished at a sitting. Certainly 
the proceedings of the present Session come sadly short 
of such an ideal. The Government measures labour 
heavily in the Parliamentary sea; the crews who work 
them are by no means as smart as they might be, and 
answer the boatswain’s whistle with very doubtful 
alacrity. Accordingly a cry of “ Faster! faster!’ has been 
set up by the Radicals, and their organ, rather to the dis- 
gust of its less thoroughgoing allies, has not merely 
emitted this cry very sharply, but has devised some re- 
markable constitutional theories in support of it. Last 
Saturday the Pall Mall Gazette laid down the duties of 
the House of Commons in the novel formula that it “can 
“ sanction legislation, but cannot legislate.” On Monday 
this abstract principle was commented on and completed 
by a more practical suggestion. Our contemporary in 
effect acknowledges that the constitution of the actual 
House of Commons is unsuitable to the carrying of the 
measures which it approves. Therefore it is the duty of Mr. 
GapstoxE, “ by a change in the construction of Parliament, 
“ to bring it into harmony with what, rightly or wrongly, 
“he believes to be the wishes of a great majority of 
“ Englishmen.” 

We shall take the last of these remarkable positions first, 
and we shall not have much difficulty in showing that it 
expresses simply the principle which, as we had thought, 
is most repugnant to Liberals. It has generally been 
supposed that the basis of constitutional government is an 
appeal, at periods sufficiently frequent, but not excessively 
so, to the people, to declare their views through their 
representatives. But it is evident that, if this process 
is to have any value, the machinery of representa- 
tion must not be tampered with. Such tamperingis, in 
= language, what the Pall Mall Gazette recommends. 

very Government, and not merely Mr. GiapsTone’s, must 
in fairness be supposed, “rightly or wrongly, to believe” 
its own wishes and views to be the wishes and views of a 
majority of the people. Sucha belief may be false, absurd, 
preposterous ; but on the face of it the benefit of its pos- 
sible existence must be allowed to the culprits. Even the 
Pall Mall Gazette will probably allow that the late Govern- 
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ment, for instance, had this belief in reference to their 
foreign policy. The principlenow advanced would, therefore, 
have justified Lord BEACONSFIELD in manipulating the con- 
stitnencies in any way most likely to secure a majority. It 
justifies the French Empire, the special incarnation of all 
that is fiendish to those of the Pall Mall Gazette's way of 
thinking. But this consideration is as nothing compared 
to the consideration of the evils that would attend the 
recognition of such a principle. The notion that the whole 
political system is to be turned topsy-turvy every time 
that a strong-willed legislator finds a difficulty in per- 
suading the representatives of the people to share his views 
would, if an enemy instead of an apostle of Radicalism 
had announced it, have been deemed a party caricature. 
The same may certainly be said of the other notion about 
its being the duty of the House of Commons merely to 
sanction or to veto cut-and-dried legislation. This again 
is a fine Napoleonic idea, but it is not one originally due 
to any Naroteon. The Pall Mall Gazette’s notion of a per- 
fect legislative assembly is apparently the Scottish Parlia- 
ment of the seventeenth century, with its ingenious ar- 
rangement of preliminary “ Lords of the Articles.” The 
function of these latter personages is, we suppose, to be 
performed by the Cabinet, who in their wisdom will 
elaborate measures in detail, and present them to the 
House to take or to leave. In the case of the House 
accepting the latter alternative, the Government whose 
wisdom has been slighted will of course fall back 
on the “attempt to bring Parliament, by a change in 
“its construction, into harmony,” &c. If this is not 
personal government, pure and simple, we really do 
not know what is. Certainly neither Naproxeon I. nor 
Napoteon III. would have had the slightest objection 
to it; nor can we imagine that the most despotic of 
monarchs or of Ministers would wish for anything better. 
That, by adoption of such a system, everything most cha- 
racteristic of the English Constitution and of the kind of 
government which, whether under an expressed constitu- 
tion or not, has almost constantly prevailed in England, 
would disappear, is evident at once. Probably its advo- 
cates, if they chose, in FoNTENELLE’s phrase, to give 
us their handful of truth, instead of letting some 
escape at the little finger, would acknowledge this. They 
are, to do them justice, “thorough.” They desire the 
prevailing of certain crotchets, and the shortest means to 
that end are the best. That the means would in all pro- 
bability, and certainly according to all experience, lead to 
a very different end, is a point which they prefer to leave 
out of consideration. 


Weare afraid we cannot congratulate the Radicals on 
the practical wisdom of this desperate haste of theirs. 
In the first place, the principles which we have been dis- 
cussing, though not at all likely to startle their political 
opponents, who are quite prepared for them, are very 
likely to startle the denounced “ plutocrats”’ of their own 
party. Inthe second place, impatience of this kind seems 
to argue a certain consciousness of weakness. If the changes 
they desire are really, as they so confidently pronounce them 
te be, required by the country, it is quite certain that they 
will come about sooner or later. The threat administered 
in Cromwellian style to the present Liberal majority does 
not look like a certainty of this fact. It looks rather like 
the determination expressed in the familiar phrase “ Now 
“or never.” It is moreover particularly unwise, because 
the Government have already been trying the patience of 
their supporters, as indeed the contention of the Pall 
Mall Gazette admits, very severely. A study of certain 
recent debates and division lists shows this beyond a 
doubt. Now it is never wise to drive any body of men, 
and least of all a body of Englishmen, into a corner. It is 
not probable that the Liberal majority, just returned, as 
they have been over and over again told, by a great majority 
not merely of the electorate, but of the non-electorate, 
will be seriously frightened by this threat of a change 
in the construction of Parliament, over which change they 
themselves have control. The Pall Mall Gazette seems to 
forget this latter fact, as well as the possibility that a 
new election might be by no means so favourable to its 
hopes as the last. Thus, taking things altogether, the 
menace is something of a brutwm fulmen, reminding one 
ot the terrible things with which a scolding nurse is wont 
to threaten naughty — On the other hand, it plays 
directly into the hands of the Conservatives. ‘‘ Here,” they 
can say, “is what we always told you. We have been 
“ accused of presumption in calling ourselves the Consti- 


“tutional party, and here are our opponents threatening. 
“not merely details of the Constitution, but its whole 
“body, soul, and spirit. We have been accused of; 
“leaning to personal government, and here are our! 
“opponents recommending plans which are personal! 
“ government adroitly adjusted to representative forms.” 
From every point of view, then, the suggestion must be 
deemed as unwise as it is intrinsically dangerous. But at 
the same time lovers of the Constitution can hardly be too 
grateful to those who thus play cartes sur table and rescue 
themselves from any possible charge of concealing their 
intentions. It is annoying, doubtless, to would-be de- 
stroyers to find that the work of destruction goes on so 
slowly. The Radicals are somewhat in the position of 
their revered predecessors at the epoch already referred 
to, who found the task of creating a new world and polish- 
ing aristocrats and aristocratic institutions from off the 
face of the old one interfered with by idiotic judicial 
and constitutional scruples. But, as we have said, it 
is doubtful whether they are yet strong enough for 
it to be wise for them to publish their disgust so: 
loudly. As for the Government, they can only be sincerely 
pitied for the additional embarrassment which this excess 
of zeal must cause them. Their enemies are enterprising, 
and determined, their friends half-hearted, and in some 
cases openly mutinous even in these early days. Their 
main chance of getting the horse on is to put on him the- 
largest possible pair of blinkers, and to drive him with the 
gentlest hand. Then comes the irreconcilable section of 
Radicals, and tears off the blinkers, exhibiting what is. 
coming to the frightened animal, and at the same time 
sawing his mouth and lashing his sides. The result of the 
process in ordinary life would in all probability be a very 
decided spill. If any similar accident should happen in 
Parliament, Mr. GLapsTone will have to distribute his, 
thanks to a good many of his friends, and not the least 
share will be due to the too impatient Radicals. 


THE GAS EXPLOSION, 


O* Monday last a busy and frequented portion of 
London was the scene of an awful and unprecedented 
catastrophe. A thing that had never happened before not 
only took place, but took place under conditions and on a 
scale which it had never entered the head of the wildest 
alarmist to imagine. The gas exploded in a main three 
feet in diameter and six hundred yards long. The explo- 
sion began at one end of the main just out of Totten- 
ham Court Road, and was repeated at one point after 
another until it reached the other end of the main in 
Howland Street. It was not continuous; but where, 
from some cause or other, there was a weak spot in the 
main there was an explosion. Wherever it showed’ 
itself the force was terrific. The roadway was hurled 
into the air, great granite blocks being lifted to the 
height of the adjoining houses and falling from the top 
to the bottom of the building; fronts of houses were 
torn out, the basements were lifted up, and in some 
instances only parts of the shells of houses were left’ 
standing. The rain could not have been greater if that 
part of London had been bombarded. Bat, great as was- 
the destruction of property, the loss of life was wonder- 
fully small, and so was the amount of bodily injuries 
that could be immediately ascertained. The shock to the 
nervous system which must have been felt by numbers: 
who sustained no external injury may probably largely 
increase the suffering attributable to the catastrophe; 
but very few persons were killed or seriously hurt at the: 
moment. A foot passenger who was present has de- 
scribed his sensations, and has said that he was suddenly 
whirled from off the ground and deposited in a trench in the 
middle of the road; but he was so little hurt, or even 
confused, that he at once set to work to help ont some 
children who had been blown into the breach with him. 

No flame was anywhere visible ; but there is said to have 
been a red dust in the atmosphere, either from the rust on 

the pipes or from bricks reduced to powder. One eye- 

witness first saw this dust rise into the air, then two or 
three people in the street staggered and fell, then the 

ground shook under him, and a portion of the street in 

front of him shot up into the air, breaking his windows 

and shattering his roof. He himself was not injured. 

It seems natural to compare this explosion, as it was an 

explosion of gas, with explosions in coal-mines. But, 
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although the cause of danger was the same that pre- 
vails in mines, the effects of the explosion were much 
more like those of a bombardment. Those endangered 
were either struck or buried in débris, or they were not. 
There was no flame to burn them, and the air they 
breathed was not affected. It has often been noticed in 
sieges, and it was especially noticeable during the siege 
of Paris, that the number of people killed, and even the 
amount of injury caused, by a bombardment is much less 
than seems possible. In the same way in this gas ex- 
plosion there was literally in some places a rain of large 
granite blocks, but the number of people who came out 
of this rain uninjured was wonderfully large in propor- 
tion to the number exposed to it. 

Up to a certain point the cause of the catastrophe is 
clear, while beyond that point it has not as yet been 
ascertained, and possibly may never be ascertained, as the 
destruction has been too complete to permit much ex- 
amination. The Chartered Gas Company has been for 
some time engaged in laying down a new main two miles 
long, from Goswell Road to Howland Street. The 
quantity of gas needed for the supply of London becomes 
every year greater, and the mains along which the gas is 
sent grow bigger and bigger, until this Company found 
that it wanted in this district a gigantic pipe a yard in 
diameter. The work at the time of the accident was 
in two sections. One section from Bayley Street out of 
Tottenham Court Road to Goswell Road was complete 
and in use, being therefore filled with gas. The other 
section was complete from Howland Street to a point a 
few feet from the termination of the first section, was not 
in use, and was supposed to contain nothing but atmo- 
spheric air. Workmen at the time of the explosion were 
employed in joining the two sections, but the junction was 
not completed. No gas from the completed section, there- 
fore, could have found its way into the Howland Street 
section, the Bayley Street end of which was enclosed with 
a cap. A workman was doing something with this cap 
when the explosion occurred ; but, as he was killed on the 
spot, no one knows exactly what he was doing. One sup- 

sition is that he was testing with a candle the end of the 

wland Street section to see whether there might not be 
gas in the main which was escaping. Another supposition 
is that he was using an iron tool which struck against a 
flint and produced a spark. Anyhow, there was a flame 
which came into contact with the contents of the How- 
land Street main, and these contents were of the pecu- 
liar kind which make an explosion possible. An explosion 
can only take place when there is a combination of a 
certain amount of gas with a certain amount of atmo- 
spheric air, and when this combination occurs in a con- 
fined space. Evidently, therefore, instead of the Howland 
Street. section containing only atmospheric air, it con- 
tained gas too. This gas must have found its way in at 
the point where the new main joined the other main in 
Howland Street with which it was to be connected. It was 
supposed that all communication was rendered impossible 
by a strong iron valve. Here was the mistake. The 
valve could not have acted as it was meant to act. It was 
intended to exclude gas, and it did not exclude it. In 
order to produce an explosion there must be, roughly 
speaking, one-sixth part of gas to five parts of atmospheric 
air, and accordingly the gas, which was not supposed to 
be present at all, must have entered in a sufficient quantity 
to form one-sixth of the contents of a pipe a yard wide and 
six hundred yards long. If the valve was still in existence, 
it might be possible to discover what was the defect in it. 
But it has been blown to atoms, and the exact form of the 
negligence to which this terrible accident was attributable 
can only be conjectured. 

Alarming as the accident was, both from its terrible 
nature and from its complete novelty, those on the spot 
fortunately retained their presence of mind. Neighbours 
and policemen at once set to work to extricate sufferers, 
to convey them to the hospital, and to maintain order. The 
Gas Company took the earliest opportunity to survey the 
damage their main had caused, and to offer relief to the 
injured. It has been suggested that a Gas Company can 
afford to view a catastrophe of this kind with indifference. 
It may charge such a price for its gas as will give a divi- 
dend of 10 percent. If, therefore, it has to pay compen- 
sation, it will only raise the price of its gas, and pay the 
same dividend as before. But we may be sure that this is not 
the view which in real life those charged with the manage- 
ment of Gas Companies are likely to take. They are not 
cold-blooded murderers who will be content to kill people 


merely because their pockets will not suffer for their neg- 
ligence. Nor would they be allowed to kill them, even if 
they wished. This accident could only have taken place 
if there had been a very large main in the streets affected. 
Gas can be conveyed in small pipes or large, and no mix- 
ture of gas and atmospheric air contained in little pipes 
would heave granite blocks to the tops of houses. The 
present system of gas-making is to drive vast volumes of 
gas through large pipes from distant manufactories. This 
is found to be the most economical system for supply- 
ing gas to such a vast population as that of London. 
Bat, if the system were recognized as dangerous, 
it would not be permitted to continue. The Gas 
Companies would be forced to make their centres of 
production closer to each other, and to send their gas 
through smaller pipes. There is no necessary connexion 
between the use of gas and the possibility of the recur- 
rences of catastrophes of the special kind that has just 
taken place. The mode of supplying gas might be 
changed, and then such an accident could not occur. But 
at present it is much too early to infer that there is any 
probability of an accident of this kind recurring. No one 
conceived it possible that it could occur. Now that it is 
known to be possible, very simple precautions might, it 
would seem, be taken against its recurrence. It has been 
discovered by a very painful experience that where nothing 
but atmospheric air is supposed to be present there may 
also be gas, if there is any possible connexion between the 
pipe containing air and another pipe containing gas, 
although precautions have been taken against this pos- 
sible connexion being an actual one. The science and 
ingenuity of engineers must be sadly deficient if means 
cannot be devised to ascertain the contents of a new large 
pipe by some safer method than that of applying a 
flame and seeing what happens. It is very un- 
fortunate that the inhabitants of Tottenham Court 
Road should have suffered to make the rest of the popu- 
lation of London safer. But a danger that no one 
thought of has been revealed, and the rest of the metro- 
polis will benefit by the necessity being recognized of 
guarding against this unknown danger. 


M. SIMON AND THE AMNESTY. 


M JULES SIMON had an easy task before him 
e when he rose to convince the French Senate that 
no adequate arguments had been advanced in behalf of 
the amnesty voted by the Chamber of Deputies. In 
point of fact no such arguments exist. There are very 
good reasons for pardoning repentant criminals, and some 
for pardoning criminals who are not repentant. There 
may even be good reasons for granting an amnesty to 
repentant criminals; but there is nothing whatever to 
be said in favour of taking the last and largest step 
of granting an amnesty to criminals who ask nothing 
better than an opportunity of repeating their crimes. 
The denial of pardon is undoubtedly open to the objec- 
tion that it punishes the innocent with the guilty. The 
wives and mothers of whom M. Victor Huao is the 
champion in the Senate may plead that the exile of their 
husbands and sons isin a sense their own exile. But 
neither wives nor mothers can have any reasonable in- 
terest in the restoration of their husbands and sons to 
civil rights. To havea share in the government of the 
country, a man ought to wish well to the institutions 
which he helps to administer. What the Commnnists 
think of the institutions of France is perfectly well 
known. The murders and the fires of May 1871 bear un- 
mistakable testimony on this head, and identical evidence 
is given every day by journalists who make no pretence 
of having either learned or forgotten anything in the years 
that have passed since that time. An amnesty to the 
Communists is an amnesty to the members of a conspi- 
racy which, though it may be no longer formidable, is 
still existing. The theory of government which the Com- 
mune was designed to embody is held to-day by many 
thousands of Frenchmen. The means which the Com- 
munists took to put their theory in practice are not, and 
never have been, disowned by them. To restore to them 
their civil rights is consequently to give a share in the 
Government to men who are pledged by their antecedents 
and convictions to overthrow the Government. The argu- 
ment that an amnesty is really an expression of contempt 
for those included in it—a kind of contumelious invitation 
to them to do their worst, and, when it is done, to admit 
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how worthless that worst is—is a little too refined for ordi- 
nary people. If the Government is to be respected, it is not 
wise to treat admission to a share in it as the last and 
bitterest insult that can be offered to a defeated rebel. 
Less subtle observers will read in the pletiary amnesty one 
of two admissions—an admission that in the conflict of 
1871 there were faults on both sides ; or an admission that 
the side which then got the worst of it is now strong 
enough to extort an Act of Indemnity from itsadversaries. 
Neither view seems likely to impress Frenchmen with an 
increased sense of the stability of their Republic. 

M. Jutzes Smon was also happy in his criticism of the 
relations of the present Cabinet to the amnesty. He admits 
of course that when once the country has made up its 
mind what it wants, and is quite clear that it wants it, it 
is useless to offer further resistance. But then, he ob- 
serves, there is a right and a wrong way of making the 
surrender. The man who has stood out against a pro- 
posal in all its stages down to the last is not the right 
map to take the command in the last stage. His-business 
is to make way for those whose views have got the better 
of his. There are plenty of Senators and Deputies 
who could have proposed a plenary amnesty to the Com- 
munists without any sacrifice of their convictions. They 
have been partisans of the amnesty all along, and nothing 
could be more natural than that they should be the persons 
chosen to finally grant it. But this is not, according to 
M. Snton, the position of M. pe Freycinet and his 
colleagues. All that M. Smon can say against the amnesty 
has been said with equal decision, if less eloquence, by 
members of the present Cabinet. The distinction 
between political and non-political offences is of their 
invention. The plea that rebels who want the 
power, bat not the will, to rebel over and over again 
are not proper objects of rehabilitating legislation 
is their plea. If M. pe Frerciver thinks that the time 
has zome when resistance to a popular demand is no longer 
possible, why does he not make way for those by whom 
the demand has heen consistently urged? Of course, as 
M. Simon very well knows, there are reasons against 
taking this course which M. pE Freycinet may be excused 
for thinking conclusive. But they are not reasons that 
can be produced in public, so that M. Ston’s challenge 
was a perfectly safe one. MM. pe Freycryet must be sup- 
posed to have convinced himself that the continuance in 
office of the present Ministry is indispensable to the welfare 
of the country. It is indispensable, that is, to the work- 
ing out of M. Gamperta’s policy ; and M. pz Freycinet has a 
right to think that in-the present position of affairs this and 
the welfare of the country are exchangeable terms. To 
make way for the men who have always advocated an 
amnesty to the Communists would be to hand over the 
conduct of affairs to M. Gamperra’s worst enemies. The 
main object of conceding the amnesty at the present 
moment is to prevent the Extreme Left from arriving at 
power by a dexterous use of the plea that the Government 
has refused it. 

When, however, M. Smion’s eloquence has been properly 
admired, and the theoretical force of his arguments 
admitted, there remains the question whether he was 
well advised in advising the Senate as he did. This is 
not an inquiry to which a reply can be given offhand. It 
may of course be argued that, if M. Son is sincere in 
thinking that an amnesty ought not to be granted, he had 
no choice but to make the speech he did. This is hardly, 
however, a statement which has much meaning when ap- 
plied to so seasoned a politician as M. Sivoy. He is bound 
to take some account of the consequences by which the 
action he advises may be followed, and not to limit his 
observation to bare abstract considerations. In theory, the 
Senate is a co-ordinate branch of the French Legislature, 
and as such it is charged with the duty of allowing no 
measure to pass of which it does not thoroughly approve. 
In practice, it is a branch of the Legislature which has yet 
to make good its position in the State. As such it may 
be highly inexpedient for it to strain its powers too soon 
or too far. Hereafter perhaps it may be strong enough to 
defy its adversaries, and to defeat them on a field chosen 
by themselves. As yet it is weak enough to make dis- 
cretion a more valuable quality than valour. The true 
policy for a young Second Chamber to adopt is to make 
itself useful before claiming to be indispensable. It should 
aim at getting a reputation for improving the Bills sent 
up to it, whether by omissions or additions, in all such 


may come to regard the Senate as their natural protector, 
and any proposal for its abolition might then be taken as 
2 signal for serious and sustained resistance. At present 
there is no evidence that the Senate has made good its 
claim to this character, or at all events that it is generally 
held to have done so. It is doubtful whether a proposal 
to amend the Constitution by limiting the powers of the 
Second Chamber and giving it at most asort of suspensive 
veto would not be considered rather as taking away a pos- 
sible cause of constitutional strife than as seriously 
weakening a constitutional safeguard. Now to advise the 
rejection of the amnesty—and, above all, for M. Jungs 
Stmon to advise it—was to run an appreciable risk of seeing 
some such legislation as this attempted. The part which 
M. Gameerra had taken in the introduction and discussion 
of the Bill showed that he at least esteemed it of extra- 
ordinary importance, and this fact alone might haveshown 
M. Smion upon how dangerous a path he was inviting the 
Senate to enter. There are times when a Davip may meet 
and slay a Go.iaTH, but there should be a very strong 
assurance of victory to justify so unequal a conflict. If 
M. Ston had been in the Chamber of Deputies, things 
would have been different. To defeat M. Gampetra in the 
Chamber of Deputies would have been to show that he 
was weaker than he thought himself. But to defeat 
him in the Senate may be only to expose the Senate 
to his attacks, and M. Gampertra’s attacks are likely to 
be more severe than the Senate would find it easy to 
withstand. Whether the course which the Senate adopted 
was open to the same objections as a refusal to grant an 
amnesty at all is another question. The distinction drawn 
in M. Bozenav’s amendment is certainly a sound one, and 
is not, in terms, inconsistent with the new compromise 
proposed by the Chamber of Deputies. Unless, however, 
the Government disclaim the intention attributed to them 
of pardoning all Communists, whether condemned for 
common law crimes or not, the acceptance of this compro- 
mise by the Senate will be a worse surrender than the 
acceptance of the Bill in its original form. 


PHILANTHROPIC TYRANNY. 


HE Government and both Houses of Parliament have 

lately vied with one another in the cheap asceticism 
of interfering with the comforts of classes to which no 
Ministers, no peers, and few members of the Honse of 
Commons at present belong. The great majority of 
Englishmen are in the habit of drinking, for the most 
part in moderate quantities, beer, wine, or spirits; but 
only persons below a certain social rank habitually 
frequent public-houses. The evil consequences of excess 
have during late years attracted general attention ; and a 
fanatical agitation against the use of fermented liquors 
has in a great measure superseded rational attempts to 
check intemperance. The House of Commons, with the 
approval of several members of the Government, though 
not of the Cabinet asa whole, has sanctioned Sir WiLFrip 
Lawson’s project of referring to the decision of local 
majorities the question whether the sale of liquor shall in 
any parish or district be altogether prohibited. By a 
second vote the House has determined that public-houses 
ought to be closed on Sundays, except for the sale during 
a few hours of beer not to be consumed on the premises. 
The Welsh members, who mainly represent the Dissenting 
preachers, almost unanimously supported a proposal that 
public-houses should in the Principality be altogether 
closed on Sundays. Several of these measures or reso- 
Intions are partly designed to punish the licensed 
victuallers for their indiscreetly ostentatious support of 
Conservative candidates at the late election; but the 
crime for which they are to suffer is not so much political 
heresy as unexpected electoral weakness. The publicans 
were quite as active in 1874 as in 1880; but, when they 
had helped to return a majority, their interests were 
treated with consideration and deference by Liberals as 
well as by Conservatives. During the debates on Sir 
Wrrrm Lawson’s Bills and motions in the earlier 
Sessions of the last Parliament almost every speaker 
was anxious to guard himself against the suspicion of 
meditating injustice to the meritorious and powerful body 
of licensed victuallers. 
The Permissive Bill Associations are now thought to 
control more votes than the publicans, and they command 


ways as do not provoke a conflict with the popular Honse. 
By this means the Conservative instincts of the nation | 


corresponding respect. French or American Protectionists 
could not be more indifferent than the partisans of local 
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option or Sunday closing to the wishes and rights of the 
great body of consumers. The Welsh members, professing 
to believe that keepers of public-houses would like a 
Sunday holiday, utterly disregarded the interests of the 
customers who were to be arbitrarily deprived of the 
means of refreshment. Mr. Giapstove himself, though he 
is by the Budget imposing a heavy fine on the publicans 
who were guilty of opposing him at the election, admits 
the justice of compensation for the possible abolition of 
their trade. No member thinks of compensating thirsty 
pedestrians who may be unable on a Sunday to procure a 
room to rest in or a glass of beer. The House of Lords 
discussed in the same spirit the expediency of interfering 
with the tastes and habits of a large portion of the com- 
munity; and even the apologists for freedom too often 
accept the theories of their antagonists, while they con- 
tend that public opinion is not yet reconciled to extreme 
measures of prohibition. The pretence that the only reason 
for meddling is the unpopularity of excessive restric- 
tion is a part of the customary tribute which common 
sense pays to cant. The agitation can be wore 
encountered only by challenging its main assumption. It 
would not be expedient to abolish the sale or consumption 
of fermented liquors, even if the change could be imme- 
diately accomplished without risk of resistance. The 
customs and ceremonies which promote habits of drinking 
among the humbler classes of society are probably mis- 
chievous, as they are certainly useless; but they will be 
gradually and voluntarily discontinued, like the similar 
practices which were universal only a hundred years ago. 
In the meantime it is not the business of refined and dis- 
interested observers to meddle with the pleasures or hap- 
piness of others. 

The unopposed adoption of Mr. Peast’s amendment to 
the motion for closing all public-houses on Sundays might 
plausibly be supposed to express the opinion of the House 
of Commons; but members in general are probably content 
to have redeemed by an inoperative vote the vague and 
insincere pledges which they may have given at the elec- 
tion. In this, as in several other branches of proposed 
legislation, they complacently reflect that nothing can be 
done this year, and that the Government has undertaken 
to produce a future measure, of which the principle and 
the machinery have probably not yet been devised. Almost 
all recent projects have tended to diminish the number of 
public-houses, with the inconvenience of rendering the ex- 
istent monopoly closer and more profitable; yet Mr. Giap- 
stone and Lord Kimpertey have lately expressed doubts 
whether increased accommodation promotes intemperance ; 
and they have even raised the question whether the trade 
ought not to be free. The result of the experiment, which 
was formerly tried at Liverpool, is still a matter of con- 
troversy ; but the evils resulting from the multiplication 
of beer-houses seem to show that a discretionary system 
of licensing is advisable, and, on the whole, no ground 
for an alteration of existing law and practice has yet been 
clearly established. The scheme of transferring the sale 
of liquor to municipal bodies has been definitively aban- 
doned ;-and if the trade is to be tolerated, it cannot be 
much farther restricted. Local option, or, in other words, 
permissive legislation, would involve a dereliction of duty 
by Parliament. The rights of consumers might perhaps be 
justly disregarded on grounds of general expediency deter- 
mined by the Legislature ; but as long as any proceeding 
is not condemned by law, it must be considered 
to be allowable, irrespectively of the opinion or caprice of 
any local majority of ratepayers. No recent controversy has 
been so largely affected by insincerity. Almost all dis- 
putants affect to assert or admit that it is wrong to drink 
or to sell liquor, though only extreme enthusiasts propose 
to abolish the traffic. That the sale and consumption of 
beer are wholesome, useful, and necessary is a proposition 
more generally believed than affirmed. It would follow 
that a practice which is permissible on other days is not 
necessarily deleterious or criminal on Sundays; but the 
prejudice which was countenanced by Mr. Srevenson’s 
motion and Mr. Prase’s amendment will prevail until it is 
disturbed by a counter agitation. The House of Commons 
is perhaps scarcely conscious that it has pledged itself to 
the absurd doctrine that a publican duly licensed to sell 
beer and spirits should on Sundays be allowed to sell 
nothing but beer. 

If Parliament is unwise enough to humonr the meddling 
propensities of agitating philanthropists, it will probably 
find itself confronted bya more formidable expression of 
popular opinion. Sir Ricusrp Cross lately warned the 


House that it might be difficult to maintain the peace if 
any attempts were made to close the public-houses of 
London on Sunday. A proposal of the kind many years 
ago produced riotous movements which were thought 
sufficiently formidable to justify the abandonment of the 
measure. Notwithstanding the alleged popularity of the 
Sunday Closing Act in Ireland, the large towns have, 
through considerations of prudence, been exempted from 
its operation. In England half the population lives in 
towns, and perhaps a third in large towns. It would be 
anomalous, if not impossible, to provide separately for the 
remainder. In the next Session the Government will 
probably be obliged to confess that their promise of com- 
prehensive legislation cannot be practically redeemed. The 
present Ministers and their majority may be disposed to try 
experiments at the cost of landowners and capitalists, but 
they will shrink from a contest with the lower middle 
class and with the great body of workmen. If the pub- 
licans are well advised, they will keep their own interests 
in the background, and allow the great community of con- 
sumers to represent the cause which is common to vendors 
and purchasers. Parliament often takes pleasure in annoy- 
ing single trades and professions, especially those which 
are weak in numbers. The sufferers can generally be 
accused of selfishness or of an exclusive regard to their 
own interests, which in matters of taxation are necessarily 
opposed to those of the public. It is only when one 
interest after another is threatened and harassed that the 
victims of injustice combine, as in 1874, against their 
oppressors. The Sunday or week-day customers of public- 
houses are too numerous and too formidable to be safely 
attacked. They have perhaps hitherto but imperfectly 
understood the vexatious interference to which they may 
be exposed; but when they resist, their reclamations will 
not fail to command attention. The House of Lords will 
be well advised in not competing with the advocates of 
schemes of restriction. The Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of last year has been often mentioned in compli- 
mentary language, but it contains no practical remedy for 
the evil which it denounces. Declamations by Committees 
or by orators on the objections to drunkenness are useless, 
although they may be decorous. It is an awkward con- 
trivance to spread a net for the offenders with meshes so 
small as to catch moderate consumers. The Temperance 
agitators should be warned that their object is not merely 
difficult to attain, but that it is bad in itself. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


EN are employers or workmen before they are poli- 
ticians, and the opposition to the Employers’ Liability 

Bill is characterized by a delightful independence of party 
ties. The proposal to refer the Bill to a Select Committee 
was defended on Tuesday as though it were the last plank 
that stood between mine-owners and ruin. The words 
Employers’ Liability are so tremendous that those who are 
frightened by them are quite unable to draw nice distinc- 
tions. But for this, some of the speakers would have seen 
that what they were really opposing was not the Govern- 
ment Bill, but Mr. Macponatp’s. The notion that a mine- 
owner is to be liable for the negligence of every man in 
his mine, though he may not and cannot have had any 
voice in the hiring of him, or any opportunity of knowing 
whether he is careful or reckless, is certainly alarming; 
but it is not a notion which has any place in the Govern- 
ment Bill. It is quite possible that in guarding against 
any confusion between this proposal and their own the 
Government may not have chosen precisely the words 
best calculated to answer the purpose; but the correction 
of this imperfection does not need a Select Committee. 
What the House of Commons was really urged to do on 
Tuesday was to abandon its function of amending a Bill 
in Committee altogether. If the definition of superinten- 
dence and the limit of compensation are matters too high 
for a Committee of the whole House, the whole life of a 
Bill between the second and third readings had better be 
passed upstairs. In the present instance there was a 
special reason why this course should not be adopted. 
The proceedings of a Select Committee are necessarily less 
public than those of the Honse; and, in the interest of 
the employers themselves, it is to be desired that any 
alteration of the Bill should be effected in open day. If it 
could be said with any show of correctness that the repre- 
sentatives of the employers had contrived to get the Bill 
into a corner, and had there pulled it to pieces at their 
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leisure, any gain that the masters might derive from the 
process would be of very short duration. 

More than this, the motive which really justifies the 
reference cf a Bill to a Select Committee is quite wanting 
in this case. A Select Committee is useful when the 
principle of a Bill is generally admitted, but there is a 
great difference of opinion about the provisions by which 
effect is to be given to the principle. Here, however, the 
difference goes much deeper. What the opponents of the 
Bill object to is not this or that mode of defining or en- 
forcing an employer’s liability, but the admission that 
such a liability can fairly or prudently be recognized. Mr. 
KnowLes’s amendment was avowedly moved with the in- 
teution of instructing the Select Committee to consider 
whether a Workmen’s Insurance Bill would not be pre- 
ferable to an Employers’ Liability Bill. It is possible, of 
course, that it may be so; but the question is not one 
that can be settled by a Select Committee. It would be 
as reasonable to ask a Select Committee to say whether an 
increased beer duty would not be better than the addition 
of a penny to the Income-tax. The Government has 
decided to make a ceriain proposal to Parliament, and Mr. 
Know es thinks that they ought to have made another 
proposal instead. That, if he can establish it, may be a 
sufficient reason for rejecting the Government proposal, 
and considering Mr. Kwyow.es’s; but this is not an 
operation which can be performed by a Select Com- 
mittee. Indeed the case against referring the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill to a Select Committee is even 
stronger than the case against referring the Budget 
resolutions to a Select Committee. An increased beer 
duty and an increased Income-tax are at least alter- 
native proposals. The gap in the revenue might be filled 
by either expedient, and the choice of one consequently 
implies the rejection of the other. But liability and insur- 
ance are not even alternatives. There is no reason why 
both should not be adopted. They are directed to different 
ends, and to ends which are in no sense incompatible. The 
object of such an Employers’ Liability Bill as that now 


before the House of Commons is to lessen the number of 


accidents; the object of a Bill to establish compulsory 
assurance would be to lessen the injuries inflicted by acci- 
dents. Underneath the one lics the assumption that, if 
more care were taken, many accidents which now happen 
would not happen. Underneath the other lies the 
assumption that, no matter how much care is taken, a 
large number of accidents will happen. Mr. Kxow es says, 
in effect, to the workman—Here is a plan by which, if you 
lose your leg, you shall have the doctor’s bill paid and be 
kept from starving afterwards. The workman answers 
that, if it is all the same to Mr. Knowtrs, he would rather 
keep his leg; and that, if his master is bound over in a 
sufficient penalty to take certain precautions, his chance of 
keeping his leg will be very much greater. The House of 
Commons may fairly be asked to consider both sugges- 
tions ; but it will not consider them to much purpose if it 
regards the one as excluding the other. However impor- 
tant it may be to protect workmen against the conse- 
quences of accidents, it is equally important, if it is 
possible, to protect them against the occurrence of 
accidents. 

The principle on which the Employers’ Liability Bill 
is founded is simple and rational. ‘The employer is to 
be held liable for accidents caused immediately or medi- 
ately by his own negligence. The cases in which the 
negligence of an employer can be the direct cause of an 
accident can only occur in very small works. But cases 
in which the negligence of an employer is the indirect 
cause of an accident occur in the very largest works. 
Wherever there is negligence on the part of a person 
in authority, and this negligence leads to an accident, 
there is a presumption that the employer's negligence is 
indirectly to blame for what has taken place. If he had 
taken more pains about the selection of his subordinates, 
they would have been more deserving of the trust placed 
in them. Mr. Hussey Vivian unintentionally gave proof 
of the need of making it more to the master’s interest to 
be careful in the choice he makes. “ Right or wrong,” he 
said, “‘a master must uphold his agent, otherwise his in- 
“ fluence over his workmen would be destroyed.” It does 
not much matter to the present purpose whether this 
doctrine is true or not true. If it is true, and the master 
will, on the whole, do well to uphold his agent “right or 
“wrong,” it becomes the more important that the master 
should be bound over in the most stringent manner 


possible to exercise due care in appointing an agent. If 
it is not true, it is equally important that the master shall 
be brought to sce that he must not uphold his agent as a 
matter of course, and without any inquiry into the facts 
of the case, and there is no means of doing this more 
efficacious than holding him responsible for the wrongs 
done by the agent. It is not enough that a man to whom 
authority is delegated should be a good servant to his em- 
ployer. He should also be a good servant as regards 
the men committed to his charge. It isnot enough that his 
employer when engaging him should insist upon his produc- 
ing testimony to his excellence in accounts or his ingenuity 
in invention. These are important considerations, no 
_ doubt; but one not less important is, that he should bring 

testimony to the care which he takes in the discharge of 
_ his own duties or in the choice of those to whom he will 
| have to delegate the performance of them. Make the 
, employer understand that he is liable for the acts of those 
of his workmen whom he has appointed to have the 
| superintendence of others, and he will take very much 
| more trouble in making inquiries before appointing them. 
Make him understand that, if he delegates to a subor- 
dinate the duty of making these appointments, he will still 
| be liable for accidents caused by the negligence of the 
workmen so chosen, and then he will be very critical of the 
, character and antecedents of that subordinate. There is no 
way of bringing home this liability to an employer’s mind 
except by fining him for his omission to exercise sufficient 
care. It is impossible for the man who has been injured 
by the negligence of a superintendent or other person 
having authority over him to prove that the employer was 
careless in the choice he made of that superintendent. The 
alternative is to make the master’s responsibility for any 
negligence of his superintendent’s too clear to be for a 
moment out of his mind. In aiming at this, the Govern- 
ment have got hold of a sound idea, and to allow of its 
excision would be to deprive the Bill of the one element 
which makes it really valuable. 


| ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE LORDS. 


Bane House of Lords has twice this week been busy 

with elementary education. On Monday Lord 
Speycer’s Bill to make the enforcement of school attend- 
ance more general was read a second time. The principal 
object of this Bill is to give School Attendance Committees 
the same power of making by-laws that School Boards have. 
It is found easier to enforce attendance under by-laws 
than under the provisions of the Act of 1876, and by this 
Bill this facility will be extended to the whole country. 
The gradual spread of compulsion has made the contrast 
between districts subject to by-laws and districts not so 
subject very patent and very irksome. So long as only a 
few great towns had by-laws there was little real hardship 
to parents in the fact that, while their children could not 
earn money, the children of other parents could earn it. 
Between a great town and the country outside the indus- 
trial rivalry is not great. The town parent saw all the 
children likely to compete in the labour market with his 
own children exposed to the same disability, and it did 
not concern him that beyond the town boundary 
there were other children who might go to work and 
no educational authority say them nay. But as 
School Boards became more numerous, compulsion be- 
came more and more common even in country districts, 
and then the difference between the position of children 
under by-laws and that of children not under by-laws 
was brought home to parents in a very practical 
way. The least that the law can do for a parent whom 
it has deprived of his children’s labour is to set up one 
and the same measure for all parents in the same position 
of life. When it is once understood that all over the 
country children under a specified age are not allowed to 
go to work, such a prohibition will cease to be felt as a 
special and exceptional hardship. But so long as this law 
is binding in one village and not binding in another, the 
parents who are inconvenienced by it will naturally feel 
themselves hardly dealt with. Whether the matter is 
looked at from the parent’s point of view or from 
the child’s, the conclusion is the same. If half the 
parents in England have to forego their children’s 
earnings up to a certain age, why should other parents 
be more leniently dealt with? If half the children 
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in England have the benefits of education secured to them 
by law, why should the interests of the other half be left 
uncared for? The objection raised by the Duke of 
Somerset did not really touch Lord Spencer’s Bill. It 
comes to this, that compulsion sometimes bears hardly on 
parents who have not the means of insuring that their 
children go to school when they are sent. That isa 
reason for applying the law with judgment and kindness ; 
but it is not a reason for keeping the application of the 
law partial instead of making it general. The more uni- 
versal a law is, the easier it is, on the whole, to secure 
obedience to it. If the new Bill does nothing to protect 
the father whose boys go bird’s-nesting while he supposes 
them to be at school, it will at least remove the contrast 
there is at present between the father who is brought to 
book for his children’s truancy and the father to whom 
his children’s truancy causes no inconvenience. The Duke 
of Somerset must be acquainted with a very exceptional 
set of magistrates, or he would hardly say that magistrates 
are inclined to be severe on poor parents in such cireum- 
stances. It is impossible that a law compelling the at- 
tendance of children at school should be brought into 
operation without some cases of hardship ; but we should 
have been disposed to say that the action of the magis- 
trates has, as a rule, been lenient rather than severe. 

On Tuesday Lord Norton put a question to the Lorp 
Presiwent which reopened to some extent the discussion 
on the Fourth Schedule. Lord Norton asked whether 
wlmost all the Inspectors of the Education Department had 
not deprecated grants to elementary schools under the 
Fourth Schedule. Lord Spencer’s reply betrayed a little 
of that irritation which is natural in the chief of a de- 
incr pe who knows that his own experts are against him. 

e laid great stress on the word “ almost,” which had 
been wanting in the original form of the question, and tried 
to show that Lord Norton had exaggerated the opinions 
even of those Inspectors who had condemned the lourth 
Schedule. Upon the first point Lord Spencer was un- 
doubtedly right. It was an oversight to speak of all the 
Inspectors. But Lord Norton would not have been far 
wrong if, instead of “all the Inspectors,” he had said “all the 
“Inspectors who have had an opportunity of reporting on 
the “subject.” The public appetite for Blue-books might 
be a little jaded if the reports of all the 126 School In- 
spectors were every year published. Only a few, there- 
fore, are printed each year, and it will not be till about 1885 
that we shall know the opinion of every School Inspector 
upon this point. Perhaps a return to common sense on 
the part of school managers, if not on the part of the 
Education Department, may by that time have rendered 
their evidence unimportant. So far, however, as we know, 
all the Inspectors who have reported upon the Fourth 
Schedule have done so unfavourably. They say that it 
lowers the quality of the really elementary education given 
in the school, and that it does not and cannot secure any 
real progress in secondary education. It is true that this 
is all they say against it ; but, on the whole, this seems to 
be enough. 

Lord Spencer’s correction of Lord Norroy’s account of 
the opinions given by Mr. Aryoip and Mr. Fircn does 
not come to much. Mr. Arnorp, as our readers know, is 
opposed to the teaching of special subjects in elementary 
schools, and wishes in place of them to see what the 
Germans call Naturiunde—the simplest explanation, that 
is, of natural phenomena—and the main facts of English 
history, taught to every child as part of its regular class- 
work. Lord Spencer says, by way of correction, that Mr. 
Arnotp thinks that Latin and French have a special claim 
to be included in the Fourth Schedule. There is no con- 
tradiction between these two statements. It is open to 
Mr. ARNOLD to wish to get rid of the list of special sub- 
jects altogether, and yet to hold that, if there must be a 
list of special subjects, Latin and French have a para- 
mount claim to be included in it. Mr. Fircn’s contention, 
on the other hand, is that, whatever subjects ought to be 
contained in the Fourth Schedule, foreign languages 
should not be among them. Exceptional children, he says, 
should be helped into secondary schools, and so the 
primary school be no longer tempted to “spoil its own 
“ unity of purpose, and do injustice to the majority of its 
“ scholars, by attempting more ambitious work than it can 
“hope to do thoroughly well.” Lord Speyxcer objects 
that. an important qualification has here been left out, 
because Mr. Fircu goes on to say that the claims 
of certain other specific subjects are much higher 


than those of foreign languages. That is true; but why 
does Mr. Fircn rate them higher? Chiefly because 
“‘ every one of them is so connected with the rest of the 
“ course that it can be begun and taught in a rudiment- 
“ary way even in the lowest classes.” But subjects 
taught in this way do not belong to the Fourth Schedule 
at all. If the Lorp PresipEent will turn to the Code, he 
will see that what Mr. Fitcu contemplates is provided for by 
Art. 19, par. C, and not by the Fourth Schedule. A grant 
depending on the examination of whole classes is a diffe- 
rent thing from a grant depending on the examination of 
particular children. There is no fear that the former will 
injure either elementary or secondary education. There is 
fear, and more than fear, that the latter will injure both. 


MR. AUBERON HERBERT ON STATE EDUCATION. 


R. AUBERON HERBERT is a thinker in whom the late 
J.S. Mill would have delighted, had he been still among 
us. He is a standing proof that the march of modern convention- 
alism has not yet crushed out all individuality of sentiment or of 
speech. Only Mr. Herbert seems to us to go even beyond the 
author of the Essay On Liberty. Mill repudiates, as out of the 
question, the notion ‘‘ that actions should S as free as opinions,” 
and expressly maintains that a man’s individual liberty must be 
limited by the principle that “he must not make himself a 
nuisance to other people.” We do not say that Mr. Herbert 
would deny this obvious principle, at least in words, but he seems 
very much inclined to ignore it. To him individual freedom is 
not a means but an end, and an end of such paramount and 
sacred obligation that no risk of practical inconvenience should 
be suffered to stand in its way. He objects, we believe, to 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, as an interference with the liberty 
of the subject, in spite of the strong evidence which has been 
adduced of their beneficial results, both moral and sanitary. 
And he has just been inditing a vehement protest against Sir 
J. Lubbock’s Bill for the preservation of Ancient Monuments, 
based on similar grounds. Of course Mr. Herbert himself has no 
sympathy with the delinquents in either case ; he longs to see them 
educated up to a higher level of wisdom and virtue. But he 
would jealously guard alike the sacred right of those who choose 
to abuse their liberty to sow the seeds of vice and misery untold for 
generations yet tocome, and the sacred right of “ modern savages ” 
—the expression is his own—wantonly to destroy, if they are 
so ill advised, those monuments of the past which are cherished 
by the civilized world as an “ everlasting possession” for future 
ages. Not that he does not value these monuments himself, or 
would think the ruins of Rievaulx or Valle Crucis might be ad- 
vantageously carted away as so much rubbish, or utilized for the 
construction ofa railway station ora barn, He is on the contrary 
most anxious that they should be carefully preserved, and wishes 
to see “a widely spread and intelligent sympathy with these old 
things on the part of the people, and a feeling of responsibility 
on the part of owners”; but still they had better perish 
than be preserved by any aid of the law. To invoke 
such aid is to encourage “ excessive idleness,” “to relieve 
us from all the deserved penalties of our carelessness and 
mental indolence by depriving us of free action”; it is a pro- 
cedure at once reactionary and ultra-Radical, “ crypto-commu- 
nistic ” and worthy only of “legislative grandfathers.” The truth 
which lies at the root of all this paradoxical special pleading is 
plain enough, and will be disputed by no reasonable man. You 
cannot make people moral by Act of Parliament, and it is far 
better to promote a high standard of morality than to have to 
punish crime; prevention is better than cure. But though a thief 
does not learn habits of honesty, or a drunkard habits of sobriety, 
by being sent to prison, we are obliged in the interests of society 
to coerce both thieves and drunkards, It would be far prefer- 
able no doubt if interest and information about these ancient monu- 
ments were so widely spread that everybody was of one mind in 
wishing to preserve them ; but it does not follow that we are bound 
meanwhile to show our high appreciation of “ voluntary zeal” by 
suffering any loutish or cantankerous “ savage ” who happens for 
the moment to be the owner of one of them to destroy it, if so he 
wills. Some years ago a distinguished scholar published an unex- 
purgated translation of the Plays of Aristophanes, putting xabapa 
Tois ka@apois as a motto on his title-page, on which the obvious 
comment was made by his reviewers—How many are “ pure,” in 
such sense that this kind of reading will do them no injury ? And 
so, when Mr. Herbert assures us that, “ where people can and will 
give themselves trouble,” no valuable relic of the past will be sacri- 
ticed, we may fairly ask, How many do care to give themselves 
this trouble? One might have supposed Roman citizens would 
be too proud of the Coliseum to endure its being mutilated or 
destroyed ; yet its materials were constantly being carried off for all 
sorts of domestic or other building purposes till one of the medizeval 
Popes bethought himself to have it solemnly consecrated and used 
for religious worship, so that all such depredations might thence- 
forth be regarded as sacrilegious. 
Mr. Herbert is nothing if not chivalrous. If he is ready to run 
a tilt against Sir J. Lubbock, he is equally ready to challenge the 
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whole modern system of “ State edueation,” and it is fair to admit 
that in his recent article in the Fortnightly Review he is deliber- 
ately attacking some favourite articles of the received Liberal, 
and notably, the Radical, creed. We gather from a footnote that 
he is indebted for his change of opinion on these points to a study 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writings. A close analogy may be traced, 
both in principle and in detail, between his line of argument on the 
Ancient Monuments and on the Education question; but there is 
much more reasonableness, as will appear presently, in some of his 
detailed criticisms on the working of the School Board system 
than in his plea for the impunity of “ modern savages.” The first 
objection, which is expounded at considerable length, is that the 
working-classes are degraded and demoralized by receiving favours; 
and State education is a political favour paid for out of the foreed 
contributions of the rich, in accepting which “the workman is selling 
his birthright fora mess of pottage.” It is the inevitable and 
the just consequence of this arrangement that those who pay for the 
education should claim to direct it, and hence the upper classes— 
such as parsons, dissenting ministers, merchants, and squires— 
manage the education of the workman’s children, which he 
ought to manage for himself; that he would be able to pay for it 
himself is rather assumed than proved. In the next place we have 
one of the very arguments urged against Sir J. Lubbock’s Bill, 
that to provide education ab extra instead of letting parents pro- 
vide it themselves removes “ a great moral and mental stimulus,” 
In this we so far agree, that it is certainly right for parents to pay 
for the schooling of their children when, and in such measure as, 
they are able to do so; and it is very possible that this principle is 
too much lost sight of inSchool Board administration. There is a 
great deal of truth in the following passage, which sums up 
this part of Mr. Herbert’s argument :— 

I repeat that the great natural duties ure the great natural opportunities 

of improvement for allof us. We can see every day how the wealthy man, 
who strips himself entirely of the care of his children, and leaves them 
wholly in the hands of tutors, governesses, and schoolmasters, how little 
his lite is influenced by them, how little he ends by learning from them. 
Whereas to the man whose thoughts are much occupied with what is best 
for them, who is busied with the delicate problems which they are ever 
suggesting to him, they are a constant means of both moral and mental 
change. I repeat that no man’s character, be he rich or poor, can afford 
the intrusion of a great power like the State between himself and his 
thoughts for his children. Observe the corresponding effect in another of 
our great State institutions. The effect of the Poor Law—which under- 
takes the care in the last resort of the old and helpless—has been to break 
down toa great extent the family feelings and affections of our people. It 
is simply and solely on accoung of this great machine that our people, 
naturally so generous, recognize much less the duty of providing for an 
old parent than is the case either in France or Germany. With us, each 
man unconsciously reasons, “ Why should I do that which the State will 
do for me?” Allsuch institutions possess a philanthropical outside, but 
inwardly they are full of moral helplessness and selfishness. 
It is clearly better that parents should provide for the education of 
their own children, and children for the support of their aged 
parents, wherever it is practicable. But does Mr. Herbert mean 
that children whose ~—_ cannot pay for them should be left in 
ignorance, and that the aged who are neglected by their children, or 
have none to help them, should be left to starve? His next 
objection, from the rigid uniformity of State education and the con- 
sequent disinclination to admit new ideas, has again a certain force ; 
but it would apply more or less to any general system. And there is 
an opposite danger, to which no reference is made, of crotchetiness 
and instability in methods of teaching ; it is possible to be too fond 
as well as“ too shy of new ideas” in such matters. We are more 
disposed to go with Mr. Herbert in the next count of his indict- 
ment, which however is a question of detail, though an important 
one. He argues that payment by results restricts and vulgarizes our 
conceptions of education, and reduces it to “one long unbroken 
grind,’ and that the rough and clumsy test of annual examinations 
is fatal to all original talent, whether in the teacher or the taught. 
Certainly the “modern exaggeration of the use of (competitive) 
examinations,” and the methods of “cram” to which it leads, 
are serious evils, not at all confined to the education of 
the lower classes. It may be said just as much of Civil 
Service examinations as of annual school inspections, that 
“the State rules a great copy-book, and the nation 
simply copies what it finds between the lines.” The 
difficulty is to suggest, or at least to carry out, some satis- 
faetory modification of the system. That there are evils, 
both physical and mental, in a too rigid application of the 
competitive test, especially in the case of very young children, we 
quite believe. It is a difficulty concerning our secondary as well 
as our pri schools, and one well worthy of grave consider- 
ation. t we cannot enter on its discussion here. 

It is creditable to Mr. Herbert’s impartiality, as we have 
already indicated, that he does not hesitate to arraign the cherished 
dogmas of the extreme political school to which he belongs when- 
ever they cut across his argument. He is no less scrupulous in 
his desire to hold an even balance in the educational controversy 
between Church and Dissent, though we may presume that his 
sympathies incline to the latter side. The unfair use which Non- 
conformists are apt and are often able to make of the existing 
system is pointed out plainly enough in the following incisive 
passage :— 

But everywhere Nonconformists are being drawn into supporting the 
present school system, into obtaining popular influence by means of it, and, 
what is most inconsistent and undesirable, into using it as an instrument 
for spreading their own religious teaching. It is rapidly becoming their 
established Chureh, and it will have, we may safely predict, the same 
narrowing effect upon their mind, it will beget the same inability to perceive 


the injustice of a political advantage, which the national Church has had upon 
its supporters. Such a result is matter for much regret. First, beeause 
theye is already but little steady adherence to principle in politics; and 
where a large body of influential men put themselves in a position which 
is inconsistent with the application of their own principles there is a sensible 
national deterioration. Secondly, if school boards are to be instruments of 
authoritatively teaching subjects of common dispute amongst us, such as 
the inspiration of the Bible and the performance of miracles, the struggle 
between the supporters of revealed religion and the different schools of 
free-ttought must be embittered. It is the question of political advantage 
and disadvantage which fans these disputes into red heat. 

His own remedy is not secular education, which he considers “ at 
best a miserable expedient,” but that each religious body should 
undertake the education of its own children. It would no doubt 
be a relief to the consciences and the pockets of many religious 
people, especially parochial clergymen, who have now to pay the 
School board with one hand and their own voluntary school with the 
other, if some arrangement like that prevailing in Canada could be 
ellected, by whicl every one has the option of giving his school rate 
to a denominational or a government school as he pleases. But that 
would not satisfy Mr. Herbert, who objects not only to a uniform 
system of State Education, but to all State aid of education. The 
original error was not the creation of the present School Board 
system, but “the unwise, if well intentioned, assistance of Govern- 
ment” to voluntary efforts. The two, we are told, can never go 
on side by side, and if voluntary effort is to succeed, Government 
must leave it to itself. We should first get rid of compulsion, and 
then get rid of all dependence on the central department. But, 
putting aside the question of compulsion, which stands on some- 
what different ground, the old diiiiculty in dispensing with legis- 
lative aid in the preservation of ancient monuments con- 
fronts us in another form. ‘Could education be supplied 
without official assistance? ””—that is, of course, to the com- 
munity generally. Mr. Herbert replies without hesitation 
“that it could.” But his conviction is based more on @ priori 
grounds than on experience. That “education did not spread 
quicker in the earlier part of the century” is accounted for mainly 
by the fact that Government unwisely stepped in and thus 
checked voluntary effort. But what is there to show that un- 
assisted voluntary effort would have been equal, or anything like 
equal, to the emergency? The question has often been asked how 
far, in the event of disestablishment, voluntary zeal would suffice 
to provide religious ministrations in country districts, and the 
need for such ministrations would be more keenly realized by the 
giving classes than the need for education. There is something 
very graceful in Mr. Herbert’s implicit fait: in the generous in- 
stincts and growing culture of the great body of the people, ‘but 
also something slightly Quixotic. “ A little life and light’’ may 
be “ worth getting at almost any price,” but we are not so sure 
as he is that the result always will be to “‘make us wish for more,” 
when wishing for more involves also paying for it. 


THE IRELAND OF FICTION. 


LL things please the soul, according to the statement of an 
optimist poet, made perhaps a little in haste. Whether the 
Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill comes within this 
sweeping assertion is a question which an Irish landiord, or a 
believer in the old-fashioned ideas of justice and fair play, or a 
guileless person who thought Mr. Gladstone and his friends meant 
what they said in 1870, may have some difficulty in answering im 
the affirmative. Nevertheless there have been times at which even 
this remarkable measure, in its progress through an enlightened 
House of Commons, has given pleasure to the soul. For instance, it 
might well have inspired some one to say, “ Come, Muse, let’s sing 
of Hats.” The attention of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster is 
earnestly called to the fact that this is a terrible season for the 
customers of Messrs. Lincoln and Bennett. It is the bright day 
that brings forth the new hat, and then the rain comes down and 
spoils it. This being the case, it is certain that the arrears of 
many persons to the establishment at the corner of Sackville 
Street must weigh heavily on them. Way should it not be enacted 
that to every one who cannot pay Messrs. Lincoln and Bennett’s 
bill, those cminent artists should make compensation not exceed- 
ing seven hats? Again, there was a time in the discussion when 
the position of the County Court judge was referred to, and it must 
be a dull mind that cannot conjure up a pleasing picture of that. 
We don’t envy the County Court judge who is stingy with his 
compensation. He wiil have to be, as they say in France, blindé, 
which means, not blinded as a minister of justice, but armour- 
clad in coats proof against rifle and revolver, There will be rest 
for the agent, and rest (though no rent) for the landlord, while 
the boys are running playfully after the County Court judge's car 
or stalking him from behind a hedge. So that, at any rate, the 
junicr Bar of the sister isle may look forward to plenty of places 
(with “ pinsions,” as the Molony observed) ; and they cannot be 
so dead to the national tastes as to object to the bullets which, 
having given them that promotion, will perhaps subsequently 
endeavour to send them even further aloft. Yet again, when Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Forster drew that pathetic picture of thé 
abhorrence with which they regarded their duty of seeing the 
law carried out by armies of process-servers and consta " 
how pleasant was it to look forward to the 1st of January, 
1882! Then, according to present understanding, and leaving 
Mr. Parnell out of the reckoning, such Irish landlords as are 
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not in the meanwhile starved or bankrupt will recover the right 
of getting their own. There will be something like an army 
needed then. Even the division list itself had its peculiar 
attractions. It was pleasant to see the three friends Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Bradlaugh, and Mr. Samuel Morley united in the 
same good work. No man of true humour (and all the three 
— just mentioned are nothing if not humorists) could help 

ughing heartily at the notion of an English landlord, a dis- 
tinguished professional man, and a British merchant generously 
voting bonuses to Larry and Dennis out of the pockets of Colonel 
King-Harman and Lord Ardilaun. But, on the whole, these 
minor beauties of the night paled before the great geographical 
discovery which an attentive study of the whole debate unfolded 
before the eyes of the student. We have all heard of the Ireland 
of fiction, and some of us have regretted the cheerful country 
where claret, and beer, and whisky induced a perpetual state of 
hilarity, where every man was genially ready to break the bread— 
and the head—of a friend, where the population consisted of de- 
lightfully named societies of “ Blazers ” and “ Rakes of Mallow,” and 
so forth, and where, if there was little money, there was apparently 
an astonishing amount of mirth. This country of romance has 
long ago disappeared. But the other night there appeared—drawn 
in outline by Mr. Forster, vigorously filled in by the Irish Attorney- 
General, coloured in a masterly manner by Mr. Gladstone, and 
varnished to a nicety by Lord Hartington—the map of a new 
Treland of fiction, less picturesque perhaps, but even more sur- 
prisingly different than the old one from the actual distressful 
country which lies beyond St. George’s Channel. So fresh and 
novel was the picture that any but very careful hearers or 
readers might have suspected themselves to have gone to sleep in 
the midst of a debate about Ireland, and to have awaked in the 
midst of a debate about Utopia, till the actual recurrence of the 
weary word corrected.their misapprehension. 

The Ireland of fiction, as is natural, differs most strikingly 
from the Ireland of fact in a negative manner. In this new 
country, of which the new Four Masters just mentioned have 
given us a picture, the unpleasant features and facts of the old are 
delightfully absent. Obscure hints were indeed made concerning (as 
his Majesty King James I. would have said) a “ kind of evil beast 
called agitator,” which even in the Ireland of fiction works some woe. 
But, as we shall see shortly, the agitator is not the principal pest 
of the country, as he certainly is in the Ireland of fact. In the 
Treland of fiction no grey-headed peer of the realm (whose only crime 
was that of expending vast sums to buy back his own property 
of which the law bad deprived him) lay not much more than 
@ year ago murdered by wretches who were successfully pro- 
tected by the whole countryside. In the Ireland of fiction to- 
day there is no such thing as a land agent at the point of 
death owing to the arguments of recalcitrant tenants. No grand 
juror in that happy country was fined in this very week for 
not attending a court which he could only have attended at 


the risk of his life. The peaceful denizens of fictitious 
Ireland never run after their Tandlords with pitchforks and 
compel them to defend themselves as they might against bush- 
rangers,—but we beg pardon of the Australian Mr. Kelly and 
his friends, who are usually content with simple robbery, | 
and do not, unless constrained, mix murder with robbery. | 
In the Ireland of fiction the amiable sons of the soil do 
not torture and mutilate cattle because their owners obey | 
the law and pay their debts. In that happy realm there 
is neither bludgeon nor vitriol bottle, and agricultural imple- | 
ments are used only against the justissima tellus. It was not in 
this land of injured innocence that an eloquent gentleman last | 
Sunday talked of “ vermin against whom there was no close time,” 
and suggested the immediate pursuit of this variety of game or 
not-game. Of all these things none of the Four Masters (Mr. 
Forster, Mr. Law, Mr. Gladstone, and the Marquess of Hartington) 
ives the least hint. On the contrary, the Ireland of fiction 
is inhabited by an orderly and upright population, whose one 
abiding principle and motive of action is a burning desire to pay 
their rents. Mr. Law and Lord Hartington are quite sure of this, 
whatever else they may be in doubt about. The Irishman of fic- 
tion, they would probably allow, is not quite faultless; but, in the 
matter of rent-paying,say the Marquess and the Attorney-General, 
he is absolutely impeccable. Another peculiarity of the Irishman 
of fiction is that nothing but the possession of a small piece of 
land is wanted to make him perme happy and prosperous. He 
will not (like his most dissimilar p Bay the Irishman of 
fact) endeavour to make twenty people subsist where there 
is room for ten, nor decline absolutely to betake himself 
to any profitable employment other than pottering about his 
land, nor waste his substance in good years and tumble heed- 
lessly into the usurer’s hand yay bee On the contrary, if he 
ean get some money out of his lord, Mr. Forster is quite 
sure that he will emigrate at once and reduce the population to a 
proper level. He is thus a compound of amiability, moral up- 
rightness, and keen appreciation of the truths of political economy. 
But he is subject to two frightful pests. The agitator, as we have 
already mentioned, is one of these; but of him the Four Masters 
say little. The real curse of the Ireland of fiction is the landlord. 
This demon is distinguished from the Irish landlord of fact by 
quite as many negative and positive distinctions as their respective 
tenants. He never, like more than one Irish landlord of fact, 
on his estate more money than he would get out of it even 
if his rents were paid. He never, like many another, supports the 


the trouble which their own hopeless improvidence brings upon 
them. His income is never drained - charges for which 
he himself is not responsible. On the contrary, he spends his 
time in devising how he shall bring most misery on his tenant. 
He “enforces his pound of flesh, and adds farm to farm, in 
order to grow sheep instead of men”; he has made “ monstrous, 
rolonged, inveterate efforts” to do something dreadful, though 
indefinite, to the Irishman of fiction. He sets “ armies of agents 
and constabulary ” to work, not apparently for the purpose of re- 
covering the money which is his due, and which be very likely 
owes to somebody else, but purely for the delight of harassing and 
worrying. No wonder that the Four Masters pity the Irishman 
of fiction vexed by this tremendous bogy. Indeed the fictitious 
tenant is, according to one of them, in a plight which is truly 
terrible. For he is “deprived by the act of God of the means of 
p2yment, and liable to the confiscation of that estate with which 
the Act of 1870 provided him.” Such are Mr. Gladstone’s own 
words, and we can only admire the delicacy with which the con- 
trast is drawn between Ormuzd and Ahriman. The Act of Mr. 
Gladstone provides the Irishman of fiction with an estate, the act 
of the Deity deprives him of it. Who can hesitate between the 
two Powers so modestly brought into comparison ? 


In striving to identify, for the assistance of geographical students, 


this remarkable isle of persecuted saints with the actual island 
which England has for her sins to help and to bear with, we have 
succeeded in lighting on one very valuable feature common to the 
two. The Ireland of fact returns a considerable number of 
members to the Parliament of Great Britain, and so does the 
Treland of fiction. Rather more than half these members are of 
a turbulent disposition in both cases. Nay, more; from the dim 
allusion to agitators which, as we have observed, the speeches of 
the Four Masters contain, we are inclined to think that in both 
Irelands, that of fiction and that of fact, there is a city called 
Cork and a member for it. Now, if by any means it should be 
possible to propitiate the Mr. Parnell who sits for the more 
shadowy constituency through the presentation of large bonuses to 
his clients and the mulcting his enemies of the same, it 
seems not improbable that the Mr. Parnell of fact might 
be a good deal less troublesome to the Four Masters 
and their friends. As a matter of fact, we observed, if we 
mistake not, considerable assistance lent by the latter person 
to the Government in a matter which they had much at heart— 
the seating of Mr. Bradlaugh. Gif-gaf is perhaps not a proverb 
of the Ireland of fiction in so many words; but it is believed that 
Mr. Parnell is a sufficiently acute person to understand the principle 
it propounds. We know that Mr. Gladstone has already repudiated 
the idea with scorn, and of course it never could have occurred to 
him. For it is perhaps rather a discreditable idea, and, as Mr. 
Borlase knows, it is absolutely impossible that the present Prime 
Minister could do or think anything discreditable. Again, some hints 
in the debate might lead one to suppose that the Government, 
finding themselves incompetent to govern the real Ireland, have 
resorted to the pleasing fiction of creating a new one out of their 
own heads. But between these and other explanations we do not 
attempt to decide. We are, after all, only humble geographers, 
engaged, like the draughtsmen of Messrs. Black or Messrs. Keith 
Johnston, in constructing from the scattered hints of our au- 
thorities a map of a hitherto unknown country, that it may be 
added to the political atlas, 


DIFFICULTIES OF DINNER-GI VING. 


| I OWEVER modest people’s opinions may be of their own 

capabilities, there are certain things, such as driving a gig, 
editing a newspaper, or managing a theatre, for which almost all 
men consider themselves admirably fitted. Among the many 
functions which every one thinks he could perform with success 
is that of dinner-giving; but in reality it is one of those appa- 
rently easy matters which are extremely difficult. 

It is proverbial that ladies who happen to have unusually exten- 
sive wardrobes are fond of complaining that they have nothing to 
wear ; and much on the same principle, when those who have a large 
circle of acquaintance wish to make up a dinner party to meet some 
persons whom it is their duty to entertain, they declare that they 
know nobody to ask to meet them. The happy thought in such 
cases often suggests itself, “ Let us first invite the Lothburys, and 
if they refuse, we shall be saved all further trouble.” If the party 
is not strangled in its birth by the refusal of the honoured guests, 
the cares and sorrows of the entertainment at once begin. “ Who 
shall we ask?” is a question which is then constantly reiterated. 
The hospitable dinner-givers hold a little court, and try all their 
acquaintances in turn, administering justice without mercy to each 
name as it occurs to their memories. These people the hostess 
“really could not do with”; those are dull; some are “ not 
at all the sort of people that the Lothburys would like to meet”; 
and others are “in quite a different set.” The excellent Loth- 
burys are not intellectual enough to get on with one eligible 
couple, nor are they quite fashionable enough to appreciate 
the “society small talk” of another, even if they were to 
go through a month’s cramming in the handbook on the subject 
lately written by “a Member of the Aristocracy.” It is not worth 
asking the Smiths to a dinnerat which the best champagne is to be 
used, and Baron von Ratandmouski is miserable unless he can smoke 


peasantry bodily and by a dead lift of tering charity, through 


in the dining-room after dinner, whereas Lord Lothbury abhors 
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tobacco. The Cornhills would do very well, “ but,” the hostess 
ruefully says, “ they owe us.” The Glendowers would be all that 
could be wished; but Lady Glendower’s rank would necessitate 
her being taken into dinner by her host, although she is a person 
of far less importance than Lady Lothbury, and it is desirable that 
the latter should be the most honoured guest of the evening. The 
FitzCharleses would be exactly the wd wanted ; but two of their 
children have got the measles. At last, after much brain-racking, 
a more or less eligible list is made out, and the invitations are 
issued. There is no apparent reason for more than twenty-four 
hours’ delay in an answer to a letter in London; but when invi- 
tations are sent out for a dinner party replies are frequently 
very slow in forthcoming. If the truth were known, many 

ople wait before answering an invitation to see whether a 
ara one may not turn up, in which case they rarely scruple 
to answer the first by expressing their sorrow that “a pre- 
vious engagement prevents their accepting” it. It often happens 
that through refusals, many of which have been unwarrant- 
ably delayed, a third of the has still to be made up within 
a few days of the banquet. The highways and hedges have 
now to be ransacked. The hostess orders her brougham at eleven 
in the morning, and hurries off to press into her service one or 
two intimates who will stand short notice; and the host is sent 
to his club “to get a man.” It is far from impossible that, on the 
very morning of the event, the Lothburys, for whom the party 
has been got up, may themselves fail, through the sudden illness 
of Lord Lothbury’s mother; and the hospitable dinner-givers, to 
their chagrin, are obliged to go with all speed to a couple of poor 
relations and beseech them to come and sit at their table. 

It often happens that on the very day of the party, the favourite 
greengrocer fails, and then there is a scramble to get another. 
Instead of the tall and well-mannered under-butler of a nobleman 
out of town, a shambling being who looks like a cheap under- 
taker’s mute has to be put up with. Many other difficulties some- 
times present themselves. A friend of ours once took a house 
for the season, with a large dining-room, and rather hurriedly 
arranged a party of eighteen for dinner. On the morning of the 
entertainment the butler found that there were only sufficient 
extra leaves for the table to make it long enough to ac- 
commodate fourteen people. There was nothing for it but to 
jump into a hansom, drive to an upholsterer’s, and hire a proper- 
sized table, which eventually only arrived just in time to be pre- 

ed for dinner. We have known a much more ic event 
} sat in connexion with a dinner-table. There was to be a large 
yet select party, and what novelists call “ the hospitable board ” was 
all ready for the feast. Everything had been laid with exquisite 
taste and ungrudging expenditure, under the very eye of the 
hostess herself. Within a few minutes of the time appointed for 
the banquet, a servant was lighting up the room, when he 
leaned rather heavily on the table in order to light the candles 
which stood upon the grand centre piece. The table literally 
groaned, and not content with groaning, it crashed. Down went 
everything on to the floor, and in a moment there lay in the middle 
of the dining-room a confused heap of candles, broken glass, 
crushed fruit, stained table cloth, broken Dresden china, disjointed 
«candelabra, and bruised flowers. On the top of all sprawled the 
servant, at full length, struggling to free himself from the be- 
wildering débris. 

Asa general rule, we believe that an approaching dinner party is 
more agreeable to the hostess than to the host. To a woman there 
is something pleasant in the fuss which precedes her entertain- 
ments. She is mistress of the occasion, and her orders are im- 
plicitly obeyed. With a man it is different, What amuses his wife 
fidgets him. He is restless and uneasy. When he goes to 
his study for a quiet hour before dressing, he finds it has 
been taken possession of by his wife's maid, and converted into 
& temporary ladies’ cloak-room. On the very altar stone of his 
sanctum, right in the centre of his writing-table, stands a looking- 
His precious handbooks and dictionaries, his papers, note- 

ks, and Acts of Parliament, are profanely piled in a corner of 
the room. Finding his study desecrated, he wanders about the 
house, a burden both to himself and to others. He is ina fidget 

use his wife has not yet returned from her drive, and he fears 
she may be late for dressing. He is himself dressed far too soon, 
and finds nothing to do in the drawing-room, which is all pre- 
pared in state for the reception of guests. He employs himself in 
opening and shutting windows, regulating lamps, and very possibly 
upsetting a flower vase. e v arrives he begins to talk 
with each person, but he is too preoccupied with the grouping of 
his couples for dinner to be able to give his mind to any continuous 
conversation. Somebody has not arrived, and he keeps nervously 
looking at his watch. When all have come, he shyly walks from 
one man to another with a piece of crumpled paper in his hand, at 
which he casts sheepish glances, and tells them in a mysterious 
whisper whom they are to take in to dinner, with the air of a man 
who is doing something of which he is ashamed. This arrange- 
ment of the guests at the dinner-table has been the cause of great 
anxiety to him for days. He has thought it over in bed, in 
hansoms, and in church; he has found it more difficult than a 
game of chess, and even more provoking than Boss. Arrived in the 
dining-room, instead of quietly directing his guests to their 
alloted seats, he orders them to their places like a sergeant-major, 
and after making an apologetic grace, he sits down. 
‘Once seated at the table, there is not much left for the host and 
hostess to do, They may try to attract the attention of the butler 


they cari do is to look on grimly. It might often be well! if hosts and 
hostesses were to endeavour to make themselves more agreeable at 
their own tables; but, as a rule, people are pleasanter companions 
in the houses of others than in their own. At their own enter- 
tainments they are apt to be too much preoccupied to be able to 
ive their whole minds to any subject which may be mooted. 
ey are fretting because the soup is cold, or because an entrée is 
overflavoured ; they are in agonies at a long pause which occurs 
between the courses; they are observing that a couple at the other 
end of the table are not talking to each other; or they perceive 
that the best judge of wine at the table is drinking light 
claret, instead of the best champagne which has been produced 
for his special gratification. We lately saw a hostess much per- 
turbed in spirit. She had provided the best of meats and drinks ; 
but some of the guests failed to do justice to them. One gentle- 
man had taken up total abstinence; and, instead of enjoying the 
excellent wines, he lectured upon the subject of his favourite 
hobby. It happened to be a Friday ; and two of the other guests, 
who were Roman Catholics, touched neither soup, entrées, joints, 
nor jellys, to the great sorrow of their hostess, who did not per- 
ceive that they made capital dinners on fish, vegetables, sweets, 
and wine. 

A serious, and let us hope exceptional, difficulty in dinner-giving 
is a drunken butler. We remember a host looking anything but 
pleased when his inebriate domestic poured a trayful of cups filled 
with tea into a lady’s lap in the drawing-room. Not long ago a 
gentleman told his new butler that he had better open a certain 
number of bottles of wine before a dinner-party, and that, when 
they were finished, he must use his discretion. Long after the 
gentlemen had left the dining-room, there were no signs of tea in 
the drawing-room ; the host, therefore, went quietly downstairs to 
hurry thebutler. He found that functionary inthe ante-room engaged 
in gulping down champagne out of a tumbler. ‘ What are you 
doing? ” said the master. “ The wine you ordered was all finished, 
so I am using my discretion,” answered the man. Itis needless to 
say that much of the success of a dinner party depends upon the 
efficiency and skill of the butler—more, we are inclined to think, 
than most peopleimagine. Ifa butler cannot always make a party 
go off well, he can always spoil it. The cook, of course, is the 
main agent in dinner-giving. We divide cooks into two classes— | 
those who cook carefully but moderately well every day, but cannot 
cook artistically when there is a party, and those whose cooking 
is all that can be wished on any special occasion, but careless 
when the master and mistress are alone. Many people think 
the former the best sort of cooks; but, on the whole there 
is much to be said for the latter, because the misery of seeing 
a bad dinner put before friends in one’s own house is so great 
that some shortcomings in one’s everyday dinners are not to 
be compared to it. There are few occasions on which a man feels 
at once so helpless and yet so responsible as when he sits 
at his own table watching a bad dinner being given to his guests. 
Perhaps the entrées are stodgy, the roasts under or overdone, and 
the sweets rolling about, instead of standing in their dishes; an 
even temperature is maintained in everything; the soups, the 
meats, the jellies, and the puddings are all pretty equally luke- 
warm. And yet the unfortunate giver of the feast, utterly help- 
less and inwardly boiling over with wrath, has to make himself 
agreeable and converse brilliantly on general topics, as if he had 
not a care in the world, The next morning the hostess proceeds 
to relieve her feelings in the housekeeper's room. With an air of 
injured innocence, the poor cook weeps over the fate of her excel- 
lent dinner. Everything, she says, had been cooked to perfection, 
but the butler and footmen kept the whole dinner waiting, and 
dishes which were fit to put before a king were allowed to get 
sodden, tepid,and spoiled in the serving-room. The hostess goes to her 
husband, and tells him that “ he really must speak ” to the butler 
on the subject ; but, before he has time to do so, the butler comes 
himself to complain. He had sent down again and again to the 
kitchen for the courses, and yet he was kept waiting. The sauces 
were not sent up with the things, and one man had to be em- 
ployed during the greater part of dinner in running with messages 
to the cook. He had sometimes begun to think that she must 
have gone to sleep. The general result of the affairin such a 
case is likely to a grand row among the domestics, with 
which we gladly dismiss the subject. 


MR. HYNDMAN ON THE EXHAUSTION OF INDIA. 


WV R. HYNDMAN has secured a well-defined place in contem- 
AVA porary Anglo-Indian literature. He is master of what may 
be called the hysterical method of treating Indian subjects. In 
an evil hour for the chances of common sense and reasonable dis- 
cussion, it was revealed to him that the indifference or repugnance 
of English magazine-readers to Eastern subjects could be best 
overcome by a series of sensational effects. The vast size of India, 
the —- aggregates that have in every instance to be dealt 
with, the remoteness of some topics, the obscurity of others, made 
it easy to be sensationally effective. Thenceforward Mr. Hynd- 
man’s performances have been little more than a series of shrieks, 
each more piercing than the last. The crimes of the Goyern- 
ment, the fatuous imbecility of Indian statesmen, the desolating 
effects of a rapacious administration, the exhaustion of the soil, the 
increase of famine mortality, furnished him, each in turn, with mate- 


and aek him te open the windows wider ; but, if things go badly, all 


rial for rhetorical outbursts of protest, amentation, and invective. It 
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was little to the purpose that again and again his figures were con- 
tradicted and his conclusions disproved. Mr. Hyndman remained 
unconvinced and unconvinceable. If he kept silence for a few 
months, he presently revenged himself by a wilder outburst than 
ever. He was convinced of “the bankruptcy of India,” and it 
was in vain to endeavour to upset this conviction by 
mere arithmetical demonstration. He was certain that the 
Decean ryot was of all men most miserable, and it was 
useiess for apologists like Sir Richard Temple to show, by a 
calm statement of unquestioned facts, that even in this—probably 
the poorest part of India—there were satisfactory proofs of a 
steady growth of national prosperity. ‘Three years of famine—the 
longest and most widespread of the century—naturally intensified 
Mr. Hyndman’s gloomy views, and supplied still deeper colours 
for his grim delineations of a beggared exchequer and a ruined 
people. The incomprehensible circumstance that the country 
rallied from this exceptional disaster with unprecedented rapidity, 
and that the treasury of a poverty-stricken Empire was found to 
be overflowing, failed, as every other argument had failed, to shake 
his belief in himself and his theory. The blunder in the Afghan 
war estimate has naturally brought him again upon the scene, 
with a dirge duly attuned to the desperate character of the situa- 
tion. India, it appears, is being ruined by “ over-Europeanization 
and economical error” ; “ famines are more frequent, more fatal” ; 
“taxation has reached its limit; the revenue is inelastic; the ex- 
agen is steadily increasing; the production of the soil over 

ze areas is lessening; the margin of food above the limit of 
starvation is being grestly reduced.” Nor are these the only signs 
of the ill results of Gritisn rule; the very circumstance that two 


hundred and fifty millions of people are kept in order by sixty thou- | 
sand European troops, and governed by a few hundred European © 
civilians, shows how deep the national depression must be. In | 


Bombay and Madras alike outlawed leaders have recently appealed 


for help to the oppressed population, but in neither case have met | 


with the slightest sympathy; here is another dreadful result of 
misgovernment. But this is not all. In the native States Mr. 
Hyndman finds models of simple, inexpensive, effective govern- 
ment and. prosperous populations, which he contrasts with “the 
vast bureaucratic machine ” of English rule and the impoverished 
wretcbes who groan under its exactions. He indicates no less 
* thaa nine points in which the native system shows a marked 
superiority over its British counterpart. Meanwhile “the produc- 
tive powers of the soil are calculated to have decreased at least 
thirty per cent. at least in thirty years”; “ twenty millions’ worth 
of agricultural produce leaves the country without any direct re- 
turn”; “the one great need of India is capital, and that capital we 
now drain away”; “ evenas we look on, India is becoming feebler 
and feebler. . . . The very life-blood of the great multitude under 
our rule is slowly, but ever faster, ebbing away ” ; “and yet,” cries 
Mr. Hyndman in despair at the apathy of his audience, “ we are 
still content to discuss.” 

Discussion of a rhapsody such as this would be of course 
misplaced ; but when such performances are allowed to find a 


place among the contributions of reasonable beings, it may be | 
worth while to expose a few of the gross blunders and misre- | 


presentations on which the whole structure of ignorance, folly, 


categorical contradiction. 
true that India is bankrupt, or anything like it. During the last 
decade she has had a surplus of reyenue over normal expenditure 
of more than 25 millions, or an average annual surplus of 2} 
millions; the result of which has been that in that period, be- 
sides spending 14} millions in the relief of famine, and re- 
mitting 3 millions of revenue, and notwithstanding a loss of 


more than 14 millions by exchange, she has still been able to. 
contribute from her ordinary resources 7} millions towards the | 


expenses of the Afyhan war. It is, again, absolutely untrue that 
the sums invested in irrigation and railways have been unproductive. 
The results may be found by any one who wishes to verify them 
for himself in the appendix to the financial statement contained in 
the recent Blue-book on the Afghan war estimate. There it will 
be seen that the 20} millions invested in irrigation will earn in 
the current year no less than 1,211,000/. net profits, or very nearly 
6 per cent., notwithstanding the fact that at least 4 millions of 
the whole are locked up in unfinished works. The State railways 
—many of them unfinished, and all undeveloped—will earn a net 
= of 596,000/. on a capital of 31 millions. The guaranteed 

ines will earn a net profit of 5? millions on their capital of 96} 


millions. On the other hand, the crops, saved in 1877 by the | 
canals, were in several instances worth the entire capital outlay | 
on the works ; and the two millions of tons of food which the rail- | 
ways carried into the famine-stricken districts must have saved | 


at least twelve million lives. No project could more fully have 
realized the expectations of its authors or be more full of pro- 
mise alike for the Government and the people. 

It is not true, again, that famines are more frequent and fatal 
than formerly. The famine of 1876-1878 was, no doubt, one of 
quite exceptional severity, unequalled probably since the great disaster 
of 1770; but it is certain that many millions were kept alive 
who must have perished but for the organized measures of relief 
and the vast railway imports of food. Every fresh mile of railroad 
and canal diminishes the likelihood of mortality on future occasions. 
Nor, again, is it true that taxatior has reached its limits, for the 
richer classes are still practically untaxed; in this very year the 
Government abandoned the impost which it had been settled thar 


they ought to bear, and within the last two years nearly a million 
sterling of taxation has been surrendered. Every branch of 
revenue, except where the course of fiscal reform has involved 
abandonment of income, shows satisfactory elasticity and steady 
increase from the development of the country. 

The land revenue of Madras, for instance, is double what it 
was twenty-five years ago, though its incidence is infinitely 
lighter. Nowhere in India is it more than 7} per cent. of the 
gross produce, and in several provinces it is less than 5 per cent. 
Salt, owing to Sir John Strachey’s admirable reforms and to 
railway development, was never so cheap and never so largely 
consumed. On the other hand, Mr. Hyndman will be surprised 
to leara that the cost of administration is being steadily re- 
trenched, that every branch of the service has been scrutinized in 
search of possible economies, and that in the present year half a 
million has been curtailed from the expenses of a single depart- 
ment. As to the deterioration of the soil within thirty years, the 
only germ of truth in the statement is that, in some places, the 
protits of irrigation have tempted the cultivators to take too heavy 
and too frequent crops off their lands; and that, in others, the 
increase of population has led to the cultivation of inferior 
soils. Lastly, as to the excess of exports over imports—in other 
words, the cash which India has to remit to Europe—a moment’s 
reflection will show that this is money paid for money's worth. 
Five millions of the sixteen which India annually remits are 
the interest of the guaranteed lines; but that five millions repre- 
sents eleven millions gross earnings paid in the country by thirty- 
four millions of passengers, who found their profit in travelling, 
and by the owners of nine or ten millions of tons of goods, moved 
about for the purposes of commerce. Two and a half millions 
more are interest on the public debt, the whole increase of which 
has, since the Mutiny, been expended in remunerative engineering 
projects of the highest utility. The rest may be regarded as the 
price of that most excellent bargain under which it results that two 
hundred millions of British subjects live on in unbroken peace and 
yearly increasing prosperity, undera Government which hardly costs 
them move than many an Eastern ruler has squandered on parasites 
and seraglios. “The one great want of India,’ says Mr. Hynd- 
man, “ is capital.” It is so, and the supply of that capital from 
England, on mutually advantageous terms, is one of the innumer- 
able blessings which India has reaped and is reaping from the 
connexion of the two countries. 

It is useless to pursue avy further the analysis of a mere tissue 
of arrogant, passionate, and reckless blunders. Mr. Hyndman 
will no doubt continue to the end, “ delivering brawling judg- 
ments all day long,” on subjects about which he knows just little 
enough to theorize and declaim, but which have been to wise, 
earnest, and thoughtful men the study of a lifetime and the aim of 
acareer. Every part of the administration which he so glibly 
denounces has been thought over, written about, and practically 
tested by the experience of skilled observers. It has no doubt 
many shortcomirgs, and is liable, as the last few weeks have 
proved, to serious miscarriage ; it is exposed to great dangers; 
it involves enormous difficulties; but they are difficulties and 
dangers which require for their treatment the intellect of philo- 


ons _sophers and the genius of statesmen, not the irresponsible babble 
and conceit is reared. There is scarcely a single statement in the | 
whole of Mr. Hyndman’s essay which may not be met with a_ 
It is, in the first place, absolutely un- | 


of ignorant and careless pamphleteers. The process by which the 
two hundred millions of India are passing from a disorganized 
horde of agricultural peasants into a great, opulent, and civilized 
Empire is, and must assuredly be, gradual and arduous, checked 
by repeated obstacles, marred by repeated failures. Butit is too bad 
that it should be the pastime of ephemeral literatureand the pet topic 
for picturesque extravagance. Whether the English nation will sue- 
ceed in carrying through without disaster its great mission of Eastern 
Empire is a problem on which it would be rash to speculate ; but, 
if it does, success will be owing to the patient and unpretentious 
labour, the wide knowledge, the conscientious zeal, the ripe expe- 
rience, the political skill, which have been and are devoted to the 
task ; and to the habit, still happily characteristic of Englishmen, 
of turning a deaf ear to the noisy interpellations of ignorant and 
undisciplined enthusiasm. 


THE TAY BRIDGE DISASTER. 


Shey view which was formed very shortly after the occurrence 
of this lamentable catastrophe is entirely confirmed in the 
elaborate reports which Colonel Yolland, Mr. Barlow, and Mr, 
Rothery have made to the Board of Trade. The bridge failed 
because it had not sufficient strength to resist the lateral pressure 
of the wind. This great defect, of which the result was so 
terrible, was due, in the opinion of Mr. Rothery, to incompetence 
and carelessness on the part of those who constructed the bridge, 
which merit grave censure. His colleagues apparently share his 
views; but they content themselves with stating the facts of the 
case, and leave the authorities and the public to draw their own 
inferences. We shall deal principally with their Report, as it 
contains an excellent description of the structure, and states in a 
very clear and succinct manner the nature of the defects which 
caused it to be so lamentably wanting in strength. 

From this carefully considered Report it appears that one of the 
most important features of the first plan of the bridge was altered 
in constructing it. “The bridge as originally designed,” say the 
authors of the Report, “had piers of brickwork and spans of 
200 ft. of clear water space in that portion of it which forms the 
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subject of this inquiry; but, in consequence of difficulties with 
the foundations, Sir T. Bouch altered the spans to 245 ft., except- 
ing two, which were made 227 ft.; and he also altered the piers 
from brickwork to ironwork above high-water level, in order to 
lessen the weight on the foundations, and to obtain the best dis- 
tribution of weight and material which the circumstances per- 
mitted.” How great an alteration this was, and how much it 
weakened the structure in some respects, are only too obvious; 
and, without relying on the knowledge obtained by subsequent 
facts, it certainly seems strange that Sir Thomas Bouch—the 
engineer of the bridge, as we need hardly say—should have 
thought it advisable to sacrifice so much strength. Apparently, 
however, he had thoroughly convinced himself that no harm 
would come, as he stated in a letter (quoted in the Report) that 
the em had been the subject of long and careful considera- 
tion; and it does not appear that he was doing anything of which 
other eminent engineers would have disapproved. After this de- 
parture from the original plan had been determined on, the work 
was put in hand, and the slender structurs rose so rapidly that 
only two years and a half after Sir T. Bouch had decided to use 
iron instead of stone, it was por. | for inspection by the officers of 
the Board of Trade. The quick completion is not surprising 
‘when the manner in which the bridge was put together is con- 
sidered. Colonel Yolland and Mr. Barlow give the following 
account of it :— 

The spans of the bridge varied from 245 feet to 29 feet. The piers were 
85 in number, of which the first 14 were of brick, the remainder being 
formed above high-water level of tiers of cast-iron columns bolted together 
vertically by bolts and nuts, and connected together laterally by means of 
«ross bracing and struts of wrought iron. ‘The number of columns in 
position on each pier varied from three to six. Those under the largest 
spans were formed of six columns, bolted to base pieces, which were bedded 
in stone. The lower portions of these piers consisted of concrete, brickwork, 
and masonry, their construction being accomplished by means of iron 
caissons which were left in forming part of the permanent work. Com- 
mencing from an abutment on the south shore, the bridge curved for 
the first three spans to the left until it came at right angles to the course 
of the river, which here runs nearly due east and west; it was then 
straight to pier 53, whence it curved sharply off to the right with a 
radius of 20 to 22 chains, until it finally reached the north shore. . . . 
The high girders extended over 13 spans, namely, 11 of 245 feet each, 
and two of 227 feet each, making a total of 3,149 feet. This portion was 
divided into three sections or groups, the first, counting from the south, 
contained five spans of 245 feet each; the second, of four spans, two of 245 
and two of 227 feet each; and the third, of four spans, all of 245 feet each. 


In February 1878 the bridge was ready for use, and was in- 
spected by General Hutchinson for the Board of Trade. He put 
it to what was undoubtedly a very eevere test in one respect. In 
order to try its power of resisting a vertical strain he “ caused six 
locomotives coupled together, each weighing seventy-three tons, to 

over the bridge at a speed of forty miles an hour.” More or 
Loc» ential with this and other tests, he reported in a somewhat 
ambiguous manner to the Board of Trade that he saw no reason 
why the Board should object to the bridge being used‘for passenger 
traffic; adding, however, that trains should not cross it ata higher 
rate of speed than twenty-five miles an hour, and stating that he 
should wish, if possible, to have an opportunity of “ observing the 
effects of a high wind when a train of carriages is running over it.” 
He had clearly an inkling of possible danger, but apparently was 
oppressed by no very grave misgivings. Neither the Board of 
rade nor the Company paid any attention to his “wish,” and 
the capacity of the bridge for resisting wind-pressure was not 
observed by him or by any other qualified engineer. On the 
strength of his report the official permission was duly 
giver ; and, after some delay in completing the approaches, 
trains began to run in June 1878—that is, a year anda 
half before the accident. As might perhaps have been expected, 
General Hutchinson's recommendation respecting speed was dis- 
regarded, and the pace of twenty-five miles an hour was exceeded. 
A short time after the way had been opened for traffic, defects 
in the structure began to show themselves. In October 1878 Mr. 
Noble, an inspector of the Company, found that there was a 
“loosening of a number of the ties of the cross-bracing ” of the 
columns. He put them to rights as best he could, and .did not 
inform Sir T. Bouch of what he had discovered. The authors of 
the Report consider Mr. Noble an intelligent man, very competent 
in the class of work to which he was accustomed, but not qualified 
for such work as the inspection of this bridge. In October 1879 
the same inspector found that four of the columns were cracked, 
and that there were other signs of injury to the bridge. He re- 
ported them to Sir T. Bouch, who ordered the defective parts to be 
strengthened in a manner which he thought sufficient, and seems 
to have felt no uneasiness respecting the structure. Very shortly 
afterwards the terrible disaster came. In this state “of the 
columns and ties,” says the Report, “the storm of the 28th of 
December, 1879, occurred, which would necessarily produce great 
tension on the ties, varying as the heavy gusts bore upon different 
parts of the bridge; and when under these strains the train came 
on to the viaduct bringing a larger surface of wind-pressure to 
bear as well as increased weight on the piers, and accompanied by 
the jarring action due to its motion along the rails, the final 
catastrophe occurred.” 


Respecting the cause of it, Colonel Yolland and Mr. Barlow 
appear to entertain no doubt whatever. In a decisive summing up | 
of their conclusions they say that in their opinion there is nothing | 
to indicate any movement in the foundations; that the wrought | 
iron and cast iron used, though not so good as they might have | 


been, were fairly good; that the girders which have fallen were | pressure of 50 Ibs. and 55 Ibs. per square foot; but here it is diffi- 
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of sufficient strength; but that the iron piers used in place of the 
brick piers originally contemplated, though strong enough for sup- 
porting the vertical weight, were not sufficiently substantial to 
sustain at so great a height girders of such magnitude as those 
which fell ; that the cross-bracing and its fastenings were too weak 
to resist the lateral action of heavy gales of wind ; and that the fall 
of the bridge was occasioned by the insufficiency of the cross-bracing 
and its fastenings to sustain the force of the gale on December 28, 
1879, the bridge having been previously strained by other 
gales. Sir T. Bouch, in his evidence before the Court of Inquiry, 
stated that in his opinion the accident was caused by a carriage 
and van being overturned and canted against the girder so as 
to destroy portions of it and thereby occasion the fall; but this 
view Colonel Yolland and Mr. Barlow unhesitatingly, we might 
almost say contemptuously, reject ; and it is scarcely possible for 
any one who reads their Report to doubt that they are justified in 
this, and that they assign the true cause for the accident. As was 
thought from the first, the pressure of the violent wind against 
the great girders and the train was more than the tall and slender 
groups of columns, insufficiently braced together, had strength to 
withstand, and the bridge and train were blown into the water. 

This insufficiency of strength was due to two causes—bad design 
and bad workmanship. When the columns and ties were being 
made at the foundry, there was not a proper supervision of the 
work, and in consequence there were grave defects in it. It is not 
necessary to quote the very technical description which Colonel 
Yolland and Mr. Barlow give of the cross-bracing of the piers, 
as it is enough to say that the fastenings of the heads and bases 
of the tiers of columns, and of the ties which held the 
columns together, were insufficient, being badly planned and 
badly executed, and that in consequence before the ac- 
cident many of them had become loose. Apart from the state of 
the fastenings, the cross-bracing was insufficient, so that the 
structure was altogether unfit to resist a great lateral strain. 
Alike in the design, construction, and maintenance of the bridge, 
danger from wind-pressure was disregarded. 

Why was it that more attention was not given to the possibility 
of the whole fabric being blown down? Why was not provision 
made against a terrible accident which certainly does not enter 
into the category of those fatalities which cannot be foreseen? At 
first the answer seems simple enough. The engineer who de- 
signed the bridge should certainly have taken the wind-pressure 
into consideration and not have allowed the defective work. 
That in this latter respect he was to blame can scarcely 
be disputed. Sir T. Bouch and his staff should not have 
much of the work which was thought good enough for the Tay 
Bridge. Whether he is to blame for not allowing sufficiently for 
the wind-pressure is, however, a different question. A man can 
hardly be blamed for not being better than the best of his brethren, 
and it seems very doubtful whether, at the time when the bri 
was built, any English engineers paid much attention to the 
possible pressure of the wind when calculating the stability of 
their structures. Colonel Yolland and Mr. Barlow do not blame 
Sir T. Bouch for neglect on this head; but then they do not 
consider it part of their duty to censure any one, and they 
have apparently authorized Mr. Rothery, who does censure very 
severely, to say that they agree with him; so that their judgment 
must be held to be altogether against the engineer. So far as he 
considered wind-pressure at all, he relied, it seems, on a Report of 
Messrs. Barlow and Pole, based on a statement of the Astronomer- 
Royal, which altogether misled him; but it must be said that the 
language of those authorities was highly calculated to mislead. 
In order, however, to determine how far he is to blame, it is 
necessary to consider briefly the question raised in Mr. Rothery’s 
Report, as that learned gentleman has separated himself from his 
colleagues partly because he thinks that he is bound to deal with 
the question of responsibility, which the others do not consider 
themselves entitled to decide. 

This question Mr. Rothery does decide in a very emphatic 
manner. He condemns the Railway Company, the con- 
tractors for the bridge, Sir T. Bouch, and to some extent the 
Board of Trade. That there is reason for much of his censure 
can hardly be denied; and when he holds Sir ‘I’. Bouch responsible 
for the defects in the construction of the bridge, his decision seems 
scarcely open to gwestion. It is somewhat different, however, 
when he holds him responsible for the faults in design—that is, 
for what subsequent knowledge has shown to have been faults in 
the design. Undoubtedly, as has just been shown, there was not 
sufficientallowance for wind-pressure; but then it does not appear to 
be the practice of English engineers to make much allowance for 
wind-pressure. Even now the best authorities differ largely as to 
what this pressure may amount to; and one engineer of great ex- 
perience, who has devoted special attention to the subject, said, 
when giving evidence before Mr. Rothery and his colleagues, that 
in his opinion the pressure over one span of the high girders of the 
Tay Bridge could hardly have exceeded 15 lbs. per square foot. 
Others stated that it might be 40 lbs. or 50 lbs. per square foot. 
As has been said, the Report which Sir T. Bouch had to study was 
highly calculated to mislead, and altogether it appears that there 
is not much definite knowledge on the subject now, and that there 
was still less at the time when he designed the Tay Bridge. He 
followed the practice of English engineers, and did not trouble him- 
self greatly about wind-pressure. Mr. Rothery holds that he is to 
be severely blamed for this, because he might have ascertained that ° 
engineers in France and the United States allowed for a wind- 
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cult to agree with the Commissioner. A man can hardly 
be censured because his knowledge does not exceed that of 
the most skilful men in his own profession. A doctor who 
lost a patient’s life through ignorance of methods which are 
followed in Paris and Berlin, but are unknown at the College 
of Physicians, would not be thought to deserve blame. In 
this case surely censure must fall not so much on Sir T. Bouch 
individually as on the engineering profession. Engineers have 
neglected a most important branch of inquiry, and in their cal- 
culations have frequently ignored one material item. Departing 
in some cases from the old system which gave a wide margin 
of strength, and contenting themselves with a much smaller 
margin, they have forgotten to take into account a danger 
which threatens the comparatively weak fabrics that are now 
raised, and have not given suflicient heed to what has been done 
in America and France. In this as in other matters, knowledge 
in England has not kept pace with the knowledge attained in 
other countries. The conclusion is an unpleasant one, and may 
cause grave doubts as to the safety of existing structures; but it is 
a conclusion which can hardly be avoided, and it will not be 
made more acceptable by blaming an individual for negligence 
which seems to have been general in the profession to which he 


belonged. 


THE MILITARY MUDDLE. 


F in the fulness of time, or possibly a little sooner, the British 
taxpayer comes to regard his army which costs some fifteen 
millions annually as an unmitigated nuisance, if not an altogether 
hopeless case, the fact will hardly be surprising. For the last 
twenty years the army has in truth been a source of chronic embar- 
rassment, difficulty, and certain expense for uncertain results. No 
sooner is one burning military question disposed of than another 
relieves guard with fearful and monotonous regularity. We 
appear, in fact, to manage our military machine on the principle of 
e dishonest watchmaker who, while repairing one part of a 
watch, took care to disarrange another in such a way that it was 
safe to find its way back to him for fresh repairs before very long. 
For instance, we abolished the sale and purchase of officers’ com- 
inissions, and then discovered that we had supplied a hitherto con- 
tented and zealous body of public servants with a solid, substantial, 
and serious grievance in the shape of hopelessly congested pro- 
motion and consequent loss of professional prospects. At last 
‘we are compelled to substitute a costly system of bonuses and 
pensions to do that which had previously been done by the 
officers themselves. Partly from a desire to relieve an existing 
block in the promotion of the Royal Artillery, and partly from a 
tardy recognition of the responsibility and importance attaching 
to the command of a battery, we promote at one sweep the 
whole of the first captains in that corps to majorities, and then 
find that we have virtually superseded a large number of cavalry 
and infantry officers who, on the principle of better late than never, 
are even now demanding corresponding promotion. Or a sudden 
frenzy for localization seizes us; we spend between three and four 
millions on new barracks wherewith to gratify our whim; and 
having thus at length provided our regiments with a local habita- 
tion and a name, we awaken tothe unpleasant fact that they have 
little else to boast of, for we cannot in any moment of emergency 
fill their ranks from their proper localities, and other corps have to 
be denuded as occasion requires. Moreover, the new system does 
not lend itself to the peculiar demands of foreign service, and the 
roster has not even yet recovered from the dislocation caused by 
its introduction. Again, we plunge headlong into short service, and 
after giving it a fair trial we find that an old soldier is better thana 
oung one; that the system is utterly unsuited to our army; and, 
ses 4 seriously lowered the standard of discipline and impaired 
the efficiency of our troops, we are now trying to retrace our steps. 
How is it, we would ask, that our army requires such incessant 
islation, and that every attempted reform turns out a failure ? 

e can m and inister our navy, if not to perfection, 

nt all events pretty much to our own satisfaction and to the 
admiration of foreigners, who are never tired of extolling our 
system and endeavouring to imitate it. Is success in this 
direction due to the qguteta non movere policy—to the fact that 
‘we never attempt to alter that which has served and still serves 
us well? Certainly, purchase never existed in the navy; but still 
we might have tried some experiments in localization, such as 
manning given squadrons exclusively from a given port; or we 
might have recurred to the old and long-established system of short 
service for the blue-jacket ; but fortunately for ourselves we did none 
of these things. How much better would it have been had we never 
attempted them with ourarmy! There can be no doubt that the 
latter service has suffered from excessive legislation by incompetent 
legislators, while the former has been left comparatively undis- 
turbed. The reason for this is probably to be found in the diffe- 
rent circumstances of the two professions. The soldier is always 
with us and in our midst, not merely personally when at home, 
but also through the medium of newspapers and correspondents 
when abroad, and most of all when on active service. The 
Volunteer movement has not merely deprived the military profes- 
sion of the exclusive character it once possessed, but has inundated 
the country with amateurs who think themselves perfectly qualified 
to judge, criticize, condemn, and reform everything connected with 


their professional brethren. On the other hand, we see very little 
of the sailor. A small part of his service is spent at seaport 
towns and a large part at sea, where we neither see him nor hear 
of him. While the special military correspondent is a recognized 
institution, and one too of daily increasing importance, the special 
naval correspondent has as yet no existence. Military manceuvres, 
drill, and words of command are common property, while naval 
evolutions, tactics, and technicalities are a sealed book to the great 
mass of the people; and we cannot refrain from adding, Long may 
this state of things continue! Our journals pour forth whole 
columns of description, suggestion, and criticism on the army, 
many of them, as we recently showed, evincing utter ignorance of 
the subject in all its bearings, while they are far more reticent on 
the subject of the navy, for the simple reason that, while writers. 
and readers alike possess just that little military knowledge which 
is dangerous, neither writers nor readers have any knowledge at 
all of naval affairs. In like manner, in Parliament the number of 
members in both Houses who speak in a military debate is legion, 
while a naval debate is practically confined to a few experts, 
the utterances of the amateur critics attracting no attention from 
the House or the public. 

Still all this will hardly account for the comparative efficiency 
of one service and the shortcomings of the other. An opinion 
has recently arisen, and is slowly and surely gaining ground, that 
the system under which our army is managed is radically faulty, 
and requires change. The recent speech of Sir Garnet Wolseley at 
the dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, if read between the- 
lines, is a distinct indictment of the present military administration, 
and, however much opinions may differ as to the propriety of such 
utterances on the part of an officer in his position, there can be 
little doubt that he spoke the sentiments of many both in and 
out of the service. Let us resume our comparison with the navy. 
It is managed, as every one knows, by a Board composed of four 
members, of whom the First Lord only is a civilian. Associated 
with him are three naval Lords, who advise on all purely tech- 
nical and professional matters. Thus the Board of Admiralty 
forms a compact and homogeneous body, having no separate indi- 
viduality which can be assailed, and, as a consequence, enjoying 
perfect freedom from attacks of a merely personal nature; while, 
at the same time, its decisions rarely fail to carry weight and 
to command respect. We wonder how many of the outside public. 
even know the names of the three naval Lords of the Admiralty... 
Probably very few; and it is this very want of personality which 
is the strong point of the system in the present day. Our 
military system is almost exactly the opposite of this. The 
army is controlled and commanded by two persons, who, instead 
of being associated, are too frequently the reverse. In place of 
combined and harmonious working, we too often have friction, 
if not actual discord and divergence. This is only human 
nature, and we are far from wishing to attach any blame to 
either; it is the system which is in fault, not the men. But 
the weak point is that both the Secretary of State for War 
and the Commander-in-Chief stand alone and isolated in their 
respective departments of financial and technical administra- 
tion. The result is natural. No important measure is sanctioned, 
no reform announced, for which one or the other is not held 
directly and personally responsible. Instantly a perfect deluge of 
criticism, approval, praise, censure, or vituperation is let loose, 
which, instead of being directed against a combined body of men 
who can share the burden, falls upon one individual. Nor is this 
all, The First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State 
for War change with every Government, while the naval Lords of 
the Admiralty are frequently changed during a single Administra- 
tion. The Commander-in-Chief alone is a fixture, and no change 
of Government brings him the smallest respite from the isolation, 
the responsibility, and the, criticism which are the accompani- 
ments of the post he has held for a quarter of a century. The 
consequence is that, when any important military question arises,, 
a Royal Commission is resorted to as the best means for providing 
advice and dividing the responsibility which is thus tacitly admitted 
to be too great for any one man, And what is a Royal Commis- 
sion? It consists ofa body of men whose official connexion with the 
question at issue begins when they assemble and ends when they 
disperse. Before the ink of their signatures is well dry their names 
are forgotten, and the very frequency with which these Commissions: 
have of late years been employed has completely robbed their opinions 
of the weight which ought to attach tothem. For instance, 
where is the result of Lord Airey’s Commission on our recruiting 
difficulties, which assembled a year ago? It has never even been 
published, and rumour says that it never will be published in its 
entirety, because some of its recommendations are unpalatable in 
a financial point of view. Then why wasit ever appointed? We 
should like to know how many Royal Commissions have been 
summoned on military affairs, and how many on naval affairs, during 
the past twenty years. The answer would be a conclusive argu- 
ment in support of our views. Our system of military administra- 
tion is a blot and a scandal, and one that must produce disastrous 
consequences if persevered in. Meantime our army goes from bad’ 
to worse. Our regiments are skeletons in points of numbers, their 
ranks are filled with untrained boys, we cannot get enough re- 
cruits, and the reputation of the service in general is waning with 
fearful rapidity. The contrast between the line as it now is and 
the well-tilled ranks and fine men of the Militia, who have lately 
completed their annual training, was simply painful. The case 
appears to be almost hopeless, for no Government will face it, but 
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each leaves it for its successor to deal with. More extraordinary 
than all, the nation never grudges money for military p , and 
yet, while our army is proportionately by far the most expensive 
in the world, we have little to show or it. This cannot go on 
for ever. 


FLOGGING MISSIONARIES. 


1 ip sovereign authority which missionaries are said to claim 
over uncivilized tribes, the missionary right to try, condemn, 
torture, flog, imprison, and starve, are very serious matters. 
Almost all our recent “little wars” have sprung, more or less 
directly, from the enterprise of missionaries. The Abyssinian affair 
was caused by missionaries. Missionaries spread the reports about 
Cetewayo’s cruelty and contempt of the Sabbath day, which at 
least hastened the perhaps inevitable encounter with the Zulus. A 
missionary complicated the relations of the late Government with 
the Porte, and missionaries have interfered pretty freely with the 
domestic Royal quarrels which keep Burmah in hot water. Mr. 
Stanley's expedition, no doubt, was a journalistic, not a religious 
one. He converted a casual king or two by the way, but his real 
end was to increase the circulation of the Daily Telegraph and 
the New York Herald. If he shot negroes in so noble a cause, 
it would scarcely be fair to credit missionaries with his victories 
over naked enemies. On the other hand, the Rev. Brown's raid on 
New Britain was a very pretty bit of amateur warfare. Mr. Brown 
had a certain amount of excuse. His brother missionaries had 
actually been eaten by the New British. The doctrines which it 
is Mr. Brown's business to preach do not encourage retaliation; 
but it is plain that missionaries, being human, must occasionally 
rebel against the old cannibal practical joke. 

The pane of the Blantyre missionaries of the Church 
of Scotland have been a good deal discussed in the House of 
Commons and in the press. It is possible that many people 
who are interested in the wild justice of the Aberdonian evange- 
lists have not read the pamphlet in which Mr. Chirnside, 
F.R.G.S., first brought the affair to the notice of the public. We 
therefore propose to examine Mr. Chirnside’s account of the per- 
petual warfare, the brutal punishments, and the medizval system 
of torture by aid of which certain Scotch missionaries are said by 
him to have alienated a friendly, and to have disturbed a com- 
paratively peaceful, people. It will be found that all the evidence 
on which Mr. Chirnside’s stories are founded is not of equal value. 
At the same time we intend to examine the remarkable defence 
of “these good fellows,” the missionaries, which Mr, Waller has 
published in the Times of last Thursday. 

The Blantyre mission was founded as a result of the following 
events. In 1859 Dr. Livingstone was among the Makololo tribe, 
some distance above the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. When he 
left the tribe, some twenty of its members accompanied him as 
far as the Shiré valley. Most of these men were not pure-blooded 
Makololo (or Makalolo; Mr. Chirnside spells the name in both 
ways), and they did not greatly care to return toa land where they 
were held of small account. They therefore settled inthe Shiré valley, 
among men of broken clans; a timid people, whose rude organi- 
zation had been destroyed by the slave-trade. These ‘broken 
men” gathered round Livtagetens’s companions, who formed a 
nucleus of some attractive power. As a result, each of Living- 
stone's men became a great chief, and built a “town,” like the 
frog in the Zulu fairy-tale. The whole affair illustrates early 
history ; and Chipitula, the strongest cbief, in his “town ” on the 
Shiré, is much in the position that Romulus, according to the 
legend, occupied on the Tiber. Chipitula, in his “ asylum,” has a 
force powerful enough to keep the river against Portuguese and 
Arab slave-traders, He is frightfully cruel; but men like him 
enable a collection of human waifs to grow into a tribe, perhaps 
into a nation. 

How do these reorganized tribes regard the English? In 1867 
they met Mr. Young (who was looking for Livingstone) with the 
ery, “Our fathers, the English, have come back.” Englishmen 
might well be proud of this recognition. To have enabled a horde 
of cowering wretches to grow into a settled people, safe within 
their own borders, is to have served humanity. But the Blantyre 
missionaries, if Mr. Chirnside is to be believed, have changed 
all that. In 1874, after Livingstone’s death, the Free Kirk 
sent a mission to Lake Nyassa, and the Auld Kirk, not to be 
left behind, sent out the Blantyre missionaries. Mr. Young 
led the Free Kirk “ Livingstonia” Mission. As he and his 
companions ascended the Shiré, Chipitula sent in presents of 
ebony, sheep, goats, milk, and eggs. Mr. Young found among 
the grateful natives “‘a hearty welcome and a host of willing 
allies.” Now, we are told, things are altered. Mr. Chirnside 
declares that the natives would “hardly do a stroke of work 
for any white man” when he left the country. The Chief Rama- 
kukan, the natural protector of the Blantyre Mission, was with- 
drawing his subjects, though Ramakukan had been the most eager 
friend of the English (or Scotch) at their first arrival. When 
Mr. Young came, 800 natives carried his stores over sixty miles of 


country, and at the end “ delivered everything up to us unmolested, 
untampered with, and unhurt, every man merry and content with 
his well-earned wages.” Thus Mr. Young launched the Living- 
stonia, the Free Kirk Mission, “a genuine success from first to last,” 
— Chirnside, who may be a United Presbyterian for aught 
We know, 


We are told, however, that all the pleasant — industry 
of the Shiré river tribes is changed into warlike discontent 
since the arrival of the missionaries of the Auld Kirk. The 
storm broke when the missionaries shot a man for a crime 
of which, says Mr. Chirnside, he was not proved to be guilty. 
“The first charge which I have to bring against the Mis- 
sion is that, not having the power of life and death in 
their hands, in executing a native for an alleged murder they 
exceeded their duty, and took up a most improper position. 
Furthermore, I firmly believe, in common with others, that the 
unfortunate man never committed the crime (in the idea of 
white people a crime) of which he was accused.” Murder is 2 
crime, or at all events a strong measure, in the eyes even of most 
black people. But here is Mr. Chirnside’s version of the affair. 
A woman served two masters, both of whom worked for the 
Blantyre Mission. She left them, the missionaries (very properly) 
protected her, and the men threatened vengeance. Some time 
afterwards another woman was found shot beside the river. The 
missionaries set the two masters of the first woman to make 
stocks, clapped them in the stocks, and accused them of the 
murder. ‘In spite of the weak evidence, tf there was any—for 
no one at the Mission could ever say what evidence there was 
when asked—both men were sentenced to be shot the following 
morning.” One escaped ; the other—so says Mr. Chirnside—was 
butchered with circumstances of atrocious and revolting cruelty, 
which we prefer not to publish. 

What is the evidence for all this? Mr. Chirnside only says :— 
“The scenes that have occurred at Blantyre can be attested on 
oath by more than one eye-witness, and in point of fact those 
stationed there to spread ‘the glad tidings’ never attempted the 
slightest denial when questioned on the subject by the writer of 
this pamphlet.” Thus it seems that Mr. Chirnside visited the 
Blantyre Mission after the event described, and his story rests on 
second-hand evidence. But he has one bit of actual testimony 
which we give in his own words. He has seen, it appears, the 
Blantyre gaol :— 

At the back of the blacksmith’s shop a pit has been sunk in the ground, 

the bottom of which is reached by a movable ladder. In one of the sides 
of this pit a hole has been dug which will just contain a man, and it is 
fitted with a strong door which cannot be forced. On top a py ramid of 
stones is piled to prevent any one trying to dig the prisoner out through 
the roof of this place. ‘This is the Blantyre prison, and men are confined 
in it for three and four days at a stretch, and during that time they receive 
neither food nor water, nor do they see daylight for any duty of nature. 
We were told that “they are generally quiet when we take them out 
again,” which means that the strong men they put in come out perfectly 
dazed and silly. 
Mr. Chirnside adds that the natives pass the night in trying to 
set fire to the roofs of the Mission-houses, while the Presbyterian 
patrols “ go about all night long armed with loaded Sniders”; so 
that, on the whole, the religion of peace seems rather in difficulties 
at Blantyre. The people to be pitied are the Free Kirk missionaries 
at Livingstonia. Their supplies come through Blantyre, and the 
surrounding h2athen, not detecting the immense theological differ- 
ences between the Free Kirk and the Auld Kirk, are beginning to 
plunder the convoys, and to attack the Livingstonia natives, when 
the latter go down to Blantyre. We do not intend to quote Mr. 
Chirnside’s revolting story of how the missionaries had a man 
flogged to death to make him confess what had become of a 
packet of tea. Mr. Chirnside speaks as if he had seen the 
whip employed by the agents (Bismarck, Ropa, and Aramasa, 
aided by a white) of the missionaries. “A formidable weapon 
it looks, as it lies before me, with three thongs of buffalo hide.” 
The man who was flogged, so Mr. Chirnside says, was an inyalid. 
Perhaps if he had been in health a matter of over two hundred 
lashes might not have killed him, Mr. Chirnside says “ the story was 
told us,” which is not evidence. But he observes, as if of his own 
knowledge, “ flogging with this whip is an every day occurrence, 
three lads in one day getting upwards of a hundred lashes.” Mr. 
Chirnside also accuses the missionaries of hunting out refugees 
for Chipitula, who, though apparently an unconverted character, 
tortures them to death, neither more nor less than if they were 
supposed to have stolen a parcel of tea. These things “ happencd 
the last day I was at Blantyre.” 

The reader must judge for himself as to the value of the story 
of the flogging, and the anecdote about the shooting. It is not 
denied, as we understand, that both punishments were actually 
inflicted. The existence of the prison, and the perpetual state 
of war in a country once friendly, seem to us tolerably sufli- 
cient proofs that the Blantyre Mission has not been wisely or 
fortunately managed. Meanwhile, Mr. Waller writes from 
Twywell Rectory to the 7imes to defend the missionaries. Mr. 
Waller says he has himself “confronted most of the embarrass- 
ments which have fallen upon the Blantyre missionaries.” He 
cannot mean of course that he has confronted the embarrass- 
ment of being obliged to starve black men in an oubliette, with a 
pyramid of stones on the top thereof. As to the other embarrass- 
ments, the flogging, shooting, giving up refugees, the idea that Mr. 
Waller has contronted them is out of the question. He goes on to 
give “the reason these good fellows went to Blantyre”; and an 
excellent reason it is. ‘The good fellows went “ to operate against 
the peculiar abominations connected with the slave trade.” Are 
oubliettes among these abominations, or did the good fellows intro- 
duce the “ pit with a hole in the side, which will just contain a 
man”? We really do not know. The reason of the guod fellows, 
then, was “a fixed determination to operate against the peculiar 
abominations of the slave-trade of Central Atrica, in a manner 
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which is denied to the influences acting upon the coast and upon 
the high seas of Africa.” Of course you cannot dig a pit in the 
high seas of Africa, wherever they may be, and so far the Blantyre 
people have an advan over the other influences. ‘It is no 
resolution of to-day,” Mr. Waller on, “that the trade in 
human beings must be sapped at its foundations by civilization and 
Christianity, and not left only to cruisers.” But, on Mr. Chirnside’s 
showing, civilization and Christianity are rather neglected at 
Blantyre. Mr. Chirnside speaks, as we have seen, of chiefs of 
some influence in the neighbourhood of Blantyre. Mr. Waller 


says, ‘‘ There is no chief worthy of the name among them.” Here | 
is a conflict of evidence. In the absence of chiefs, Mr. Waller | 


argues, quoting Mr. J. Campbell, tnat the natives, or rather 
that circumstances, forced territorial jurisdiction on the mis- 
sionaries. Circumstances cannot give a missionary, however 
Scotch, the old Scotch baronial right of pit and gallows. 
But Mr. Waller does not see this. “ It is useless to say that, 
before all things, an Act of Parliament should now be rammaged 
out to see what can and what cannot be done. . . You feel an 
Englishman,” and so forth. Not even a quotation from Pinafore 
can justify an Englishman in shooting, flogging, and starving 
wale who, if Mr. Chirnside is right, do not need these kind 
attentions. Mr. Waller claims for the missionary a right not to 
bother about rubbishy Acts of Parliament, because he is the only 
help and stay of “ poor waifs” in danger of being kidnapped. 
But, even if Mr. Waller's extraordinary claims followed from his 
premisses, Mr. Chirnside denies the premisses. As we read him, 
the Shiré river people were happy enough and moderately safe 
under their own rulers before Mr. Waller's “ Scotch gentlemen, 
with earnest artisans of the stuff Aberdeen turns out,” came into 
their country. Mr. Waller goes on to talk of Mr. Chirnside’s 
“ laughable errors,” of which he does not give one single pm a 
He then sneers at “ a Piccadilly publisher.” And this stuff makes 
the staple of his defence of the Scotch gentlemen and earnest 
artisans. One thing is clear, that, if earnest Scotch working-men 
cannot go to a missionary station without assuming the right to 
imprison and starve the natives, it would be better for the working- 
men just to bide cannily at Aberdeen. As for the natives, they 
would be rather more comfortable under the rule of Chipitula. 
We do not credit all the details of Mr. Chirnside’s stories. The tales, 
in particular, of the flogging and of the shooting are very loosely 
given. But about the pit, and the whip, and the refugees whom 
the missionaries gave up—though Mr. Waller says they are there 
to protect refugees—we have at least Mr. Chirnside’s own word. 
We have also, in Mr. Waller’s letter, a measure of the claims of 
missionaries—claims which, if granted, may stain the repute of 
our country, and at any moment land her in a war with savages. 


FRENCH MERCHANT SHIPPING. 
— French Chamber has just passed a Bill for the rehabilita- 


tion of the mercantile marine of France which has spread | 
alarm amongst our own shipowners, and has been the subject of | 


several questions in the House of Commons. We venture to think 
that the alarm is quite groundless. The Bill will hurt most those 
whom it is intended to serve. It is the result of an agitation 
which has been actively kept up since the war, and possibly even 
longer. One of the most remarkable and hopeful phenomena of 
our time is the patient, persistent, immovable determination with 
which the French people have set about repairing their disasters 
of ten years ago; though unfortunately, as in the case before us, 
their exertions have not always been intelligently directed. They 
have not been content to compete with their victors in ever- 
growing armaments ; they have also laboured to develop the ma- 
terial resources of their country, and with so much success that, 
in spite of enhanced taxation, phylloxera, silk failures, and bad 
harvests, they have borne an expenditure about fifty per cent. higher 
than before the war, and yet have augmented their trade, and prob- 
ably likewise increased their savings. In studying the weak points 
of their national position, it was impossible but that they should 
be struck by the decaying condition of their mercantile marine, 
France has often contended against ourselves for the military com- 
mand of the ocean, but she has never seriously disputed our supe- 
riority as sailors and traders. It is likely, therefore, that she would 
have acquiesced in our constantly growing pre-eminence as inevit- 
able if we alone were leaving her behind in the race. But when she 
compared the extraordinary expansion of the merchant navies of 
the Scandinavian countries with her ownstationary condition; above 
all, when she contrasted the advance of Germany as a naval Power 
with her own decline, it was natural that public opinion should be 
strongly moved. With the single exception of Austria-Hungary, 
Germany has the shortest seacoast of any country in Europe. It 
is swept by terrible storms during a great part of the year, and it 
contains barely two good harbours. On the other hand, France 
has an immense coast-line. Inthe Channel alone she has as many 
harbours as Germany and Belgium together ; and, in addition, she 
has the vast stretch of the Atlantic seaboard, besides the Medi- 
terranean coast. Yet the progress of the German mercantile 
marine has been so rapid during the last quarter of a century, 
while the French has declined, that the German tonnage actually 
now exceeds the French. It is true that the French steam tonnage is 
superior, and consequently that in efficiency her mercantile marine 
stands before the German. But the popular mind does not take 
note of nice distinctions, It sees only the broad fact that, as 


in arms, in literature, and in research, so also.upon the sea, German 
energy and German enterprise stand out prominent, and not un- 
naturally it is mortified and alarmed. Nor is it reassured when, 
setting comparisons aside, it turns to examine the actual condition 
of the mercantile marive. While only sixth in absolute number 
and tonnage of ships among the maritime countries of the world, 
France is second or third in the number of wrecks. Thus in 1876, 
according to statistics quoted last year in the French Chamber of 
Deputies by M. Georges Périn, and not contradicted, England lost 
447 sailing-vessels, and France, coming immediately after her, lost 
176. The following year England lost 559; the United States} 
coming second, lost 200; and France, coming third, lost 172. It 
will be seen how much scope there is for a French Plimsoll: 
In fact, as M. Périn boldly stated, the explanation of the decay of 
the French mercantile marine is that French shipowners persist 
in keeping worn-out vessels so long afloat that they go to the 
bottom in greater numbers than the more numerous German; 
Swedish, and Norwegian ships, and in as large numbers as even 
the American. 

What are the causes of this highiy unsatisfactory state of 
things? They are very numerous, but some of them are clear 
enough. The French people do not take naturally to the 
sea. At former periods of their history, indeed, they have 
shown a marked aptitude for colonization, and for the leader- 
ship of less civilized races. During a great part of last cen- 
tury it seemed very doubtful whether the possession of the 
North American continent would fall to England or to France; 
From the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi French settlements hemmed in our own colonies. And to 
this day, while the French element is important in Canada, the 


names of St. Louis, New Orleans, Louisiana, and a host of others | 


bear testimony to the impress left by French enterprise upon the 
Valley of the Mississippi. So, again, in India it was for a time 
doubtful whether the genius of Clive or of Lally would prevail. 
Rut on the sea France has never been pre-eminent or likely to 
become so. And in recent years the establishment of peasant pro- 
prietorship, the limitation of families, the general comfort of the 
population, and the system of education, by strengthening the stay- 
at-home propensity of the people, have intensified their distaste 
for a seataring life. The abstention from emigration, the want 
of colonies, and the comparative smallness of French trade, have 
likewise contributed to the same result. So also, for some years 
after the war, did the high interest yielded by the public funds, 
when a capitalist could get 6 or 7 per cent. for his money with- 
out risk or trouble. But the effect of these combined influences 
may easily be exaggerated. It is quite possible that what are 
thought to be the most ingrained tendencies of a race may be 
overcome, and at any rate the profitableness of investment in 
Rentes soon came to an end. The really potent cause of the 
decline of the French marine was the revolution which naval 


| architecture has undergone. England, owing to her unrivalled ad- 


vantages in the possession of coal and iron, in capital, plant, and 
mechanical skill, led the way in this revolution, and the speed with 
which she increased her steam fleet enabled her to monopolize a 
large part of the French carrying trade. Possibly English ship- 
owners found the French carrying trade more lucrative than the Ger- 
man, and made more effort in consequence to secure it. Possibly 
also French capitalists found full employment for their capital in de- 
veloping other resources of their country, and in lending to poorer 
countries ; while Norway and Sweden, and to a less extent Germany, 
were driven to the sea in order to make up for the niggardliness 
of their native soil. However this may be, it is certain that the 
proportion of the French carrying trade conducted in foreign 
bottoms is very large. According to statistics collected by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles, 71 per cent. of the total 
entries into and clearances from French ports in 1875 consisted of 
foreign vessels, 12 per cent. were French vessels subventioned by 
the Government, and only 17 per cent. unsubventioned. And 
when once English shipowners had established themselves in the 
carrying trade, it was difficult to drive them out of it. The speed 
with which steam displaced sails, and iron was substituted for 
wood, tended to bring about a glut of shipping, more particularly 
when the long depression of trade set in, and thus French ship- 
owners were discouraged from taking the steps which alone could 
enable them to compete with their English rivals. 

If we are right in these views, it is very certain that the Bill which 
has just been carried through the Chamber of Deputies will have 
little influence upon the competition. It proposes to encourage ship- 
building by giving premiums amounting to 60 francs, or 2/. 8s., per 
ton for iron and steel ships ; 20 francs, or 16s., per ton for aie 
vessels of 200 tons and over; 40 francs, or I/. 128., for composite 
vessels ; and 12 francs for auxiliary machinery. In addition it 
offers to vessels engaged upon long voyages premiums amounting 
to a franc anda half perton. The measure may cause capital 
now profitably employed in other ways to be diverted to chip- 
building, and may thus rear up another artificial and weakly in- 
dustry. It may also stimulate the employment of French ships 
on distant voyages. But, unless the trade can be increased at 
the same time, they cannot find freights, and the vessels will thus 
be useless, It is, indeed, one of the anomalies of the Bill that it 
does not require the vessels to which premiums are offered to 
carry cargoes. The opponents of the measure assert that French 
sailors are less skilful than English, American, Norwegian, Swedish, 
or German, and consequently that French crews require to be 
more numerous. If so, the additional cost of navigating the vessels 
will have to be deducted from the premium. Further, they 
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allege that French captains are less skilful and enterprising than 
their foreign competitors—have less initiative, in short—and never 
think of seeking out cargoes. The Bill will certainly not help to 
remove this cause of inferiority. Lastly, it is to be borne in mind 
that the premiums on construction profess to be no more than 
compensation for the heavy duties levied upon the materials of 
shipbuilding. Granting that they are, in fact, very much more, 
still they are by no means so large as they seem to be, because a 
rtion of the amount really does consist in such compensation. 

t may safely be cuncluded, then, that the measure will not” 
accomplish what is expected from it, and need not alarm our own 
shipowners. If the French mercantile marine is to receive new 
life, that new life must be imparted by the enterprise and energy 
of French shipowners. , 


MEFISTOFELE. . 


T is long since so important an operatic event as the production 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre of Signor Boito’s Mefistofele has 
taken place. It would be rash after one hearing to pronounce a 
final decision as to the particular merits or demerits of a work of 
this calibre, and our judgment must for the present be of a more 
or less general kind; but it may be safely said that, on the whole, 
the unusual success with which the opera met on its first- repre- 
sentation was well deserved. The work when its composer first 
roduced it at Milan was completely condemned, but was per- 
Frmed again, after revision and excision by Signor Boito, some 
five years ago at Bologna, with complete success; and there can 
be little doubt that the result of its addition to the repertory 
of Her Majesty’s will be equally happy. Regarded from a 
dramatic point of view, Signor Boito’s version of Fuust (he is the 
writer as well as the composer of his opera) is less fortunate than 
the French libretto. It is, in fact, rather a succession of scenes 
modelled on Goethe's Faust than an adaptation of that great work, 
and it demands for its understanding a knowledge—which, happily, 
is common enough—of the original. The Prologue in Heaven 
(modified, of course, for the requirements of the English stage) is 
followed by the Easter Sunday scene, to which succeeds the scene 
in Faust’s study. Then comes the garden scene, and, after the 
episode of the Walpurgis Nacht, the death of Gretchen in 
ison. This is the first part of the opera, in which, 
it will be noted, nothing is heard or seen of Valen- 
tine; and the introduction, as a sequel, of two scenes taken 
from the Second Part of Goethe’s Faust is necessarily, in a dramatic 
sense, something of an anti-climax. Some of the music in this 
sequel has qualities of a high kind; but the fragmentary 
method of dealing with the Second Part, which in itself is not 
eminently dramatic, puts dramatic coherence out of the question. 
The final scene of Faust’s salvation, and the bafiling of Mephisto- 
pheles, has of course true dramatic force; but it has little or no 
connexion, as the opera is represented, with what has immediately 
preceded it. In other words, the classical Walpurgis Nacht ap- 
rs even more episodical than the Walpurgis Nacht in the 
First Part, and severs the connexion, upon which Signor Boito 
dwells particularly in his preface, between the First and Second 
Parts. On this point, however, it will be best to quote the com- 
poser’s own words. The Fourth Act and the Epilogue, he 
writes, of the present opera are taken from the Second Part of 
Goethe's Faust, ‘ which is the continuation and necessary comple- 
ment of the First. Without this continuation the drama remains 
imperfect in its highly moral scope and development. A bargain 
is the starting point of Goethe’s poem; if the action ceases at 
Margaret's death, the bargain has never been fulfilled, nor the 
scheme of the drama properly evolved. The struggle must there- 
fore be prolonged until the death of Faust, who is the subject 
of the bargain.” Theoretically this may sound true enough, 
Signor Boito’s statement, however, is incorrect. There is really 
no more definite end of “the bargain” in Goethe’s Second Part 
than in his First; and in any case the dramatic interest practi- 
cally comes to an end with the death of Gretchen. With this 
indeed the play of Faust comes to an end; the Second Part 
is for stage purposes impracticable. 

These considerations, of course, detract in no way from the 
signal merit of much of Signor Boito’s work in the Second 
Part; but, taken in connexion with one or two other points, 
they seem to indicate a certain flaw in his power of dramatic 
perception. The most striking of these other points is found 
sore. in the behaviour which he attributes to Faust in the 

ter Sunday scene. In this Faust, it will be remembered, 
in Goethe's play notices the movements of a black poodle, to 
which he attaches an importance which the duller-eyed Wagner 
ridicules. Finally, at Faust’s invitation, the poudle follows 
him, and is with him throughout the wonderful scene in the 
study, during which, after various transformations, he appears in 
his proper character of Mephistopheles, disguised as a scholas- 
ticus. For the poodle Signor Boito substitutes a Grey Friar, a 
change which is pardonable enough. It is less pardonable to make 
Faust exhibit every sign of terror when the Grey Friar draws 
near him. To do this is, it seems to us, to destroy Faust’s cha- 
racter, and to make of him no better a figure than he is in the 
French opera. In Goethe's play Faust is throughout master of 
himself and of Mephistopheles, a fact which is plainly enough 
shown by his language in the interview between himself and 
Mephistopheles in a plain beneath a cloudy sky. Here, turning on 
Mephistopheles, who answers with cold taunts his passionate out- 


burst concerning Gretchen, he cries (we quote from Mr. Kegan 
Paul’s translation) :— Hound ! Detestable monster! Change him, 
thou Everlasting Spirit! change the worm back again into his 
dog’s form, which a took so often willingly by night, to trot 
before me, to catch the harmless traveller by the feet, and hang on 
his shoulders when he had overturned him. Change him again 
into the form he loves, that he may cringe before me on 
his belly in the sand, that I may trample under foot the 
accursed thing!” These are not the words of a man who could 
be frightened at the semi-spectral appearance of a Grey Friar; but, 
indeed, to those who have any acquaintance with Goethe’s Faust, 
no quotation is needed to show the utter falseness of the idea 
which Signor Boito has needlessly imported into his opera. | 
however, it must be admitted, is in itself a comparatively s 
blot upon a work of much merit. 

As we have said, it would be unwise to speak with any absolute 
decision of certain parts of Signor Boito’s opera after only one 
hearing of it, and, as far as the Prologue is concerned, faults in the 
first night’s rendering, depending probably upon the fact that the 
“Chorus Mysticus” sings, and a second band plays, from behind a 
bank of clouds, made it difficult to appreciate properly what 
seemed to us nevertheless music of much imagination and grandeur. 
Mephistopheles’s music in this scene is strong and effective, but 
perhaps less original than the song in which in Faust’s study he 
describes his mission. The words of this, which has a strange 
and striking whistling refrain, are not a bad specimen of the 
style of Signor Boito’s libretto, and on that ground we quote its 
first stanza :— 

Son lo spirito che nega 

Sempre; tutto; l’astro, il fior. 

Il mio ghigno e la mia bega 

Turban gli ozi al Creator. 

Voglio il Nulla e del Creato 

La ruina universal. 

E atmosfera mia vital 

Cid che chiamasi peccato 
Morte e Mal! 


Rido e avvento—questa sillaba 
“No.” 


Struggo, tento, 
Ruggo, sibilo, 
“No.” 
Mordo, invischio, 
Fischio, fischio, fischio' 
( fischia violentemente colle dita fra le lubbra). 

A devil who whistles violently through his fingers like a gallery- 
boy does not sound perhaps, when the action is described in cold 
blood, a very imposing personage. The effect, however, in Signor 
Boito’s hands is, as we have hinted, both startling and impressive. 
This scene also contains a beautiful opening melody for Faust, and 
ends with a fine duet, followed by the magical disappearance of Faust 
and Mephistopheles riding on Mephistopheles’s mantle. The Easter 
Sunday scene, which precedes it, has much liveliness, both in the 
musical and the dramatic action. The garden scene is throughout 
meritorious, and ends with a strikingly fine quartet with a laughing 
refrain. Here, whatever faults he may have made in other direc- 
tions, Signor Boito seems to have seized the full meaning of 
Goethe’s tragedy. It is difficult to imagine anything more com- 
pletely pathetic than tho music at this point, the pathos being of 
course increased by the fact that it underlies the seeming gaiety 5 
and, as is often the case with great effects, the simplicity of the 
composer’s method at this point is not less remarkable than his 
success, With the completeness of this success Mme. Christine 
Nilsson had much to do. She bas never surpassed, seldom perhaps 
equalled, her performance throughout the opera in the two characters 
of Margherita and Elena; the suggestion of asob in each refrain of 
ringing laughter in this quartet seemed to us such a thing as only 
genius allied with the highest art can accomplish. The Walpurgis 
Nacht scene, admirably put on the stage, is occupied with music 
which is infernal enough in its character; and one passage, a 
chorus @ bouche fermée of adoration of Mephistopheles, is in a 
marked degree original and striking. The prison scene has much 
pathos, and one duet, “ Lontano, lontano,” is charged with tender- 
ness and beauty. Here again Mme. Nilsson’s acting and singing 
were of the highest order. 

The Second Part has two scenes only, the “ Sabba Classico ” and 
the death of Faust. The first of these opens with a beautiful duet 
for Elena and Pantalis, exquisitely sung by Mme. Trebelli and 
Mme. Nilsson, and has also some fine concerted music; but 
dramatically it is, as we have already pointed out, an excrescence 
upon the opera. The last scene or epilogue passes between Faust 
and Mephistopheles alone, and with a keen sense of musical and 
dramatic effect the composer has repeated in it the theme of the 
Prologue. The fine singing and acting of Signor Nanetti, by far the 
best Mephistopheles we have ever seen on the operatic stage, with the 
exception of M. Faure, contributed much to the effect of the scene. 
His despair at the end was rendered with singular force and skill. 
For stage purposes his being baffled by an open Bible is somewhat 
ineffective ; a crucifix would be far more to the purpose. It 
would be interesting to know what Signor Boito means by the 
stage direction prefixed to this scene :—‘ Faust seduto sul seg- 
giolone e conturbato medita. Mefistofele gli sta dietro come un 
incubo.” 

To this first general review of a work of undoubted im- 
portance and distinction, it remains only to add a few words as 
to its interpretation. Mme. Nilsson, as we have said, was at her 
best. Never has either her singing or her acting and by-play been 
exhibited to greater advantage. Signor Campanini as Faust 
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sang and acted almost as well as he does in Lohengrin, but he 
would do well to modify his getup in the last scene, which is too 
voyant. Mme. Trebelli sang Marta and Pantalis, and showed 
how much the presence of a great and complete artist in a com- 

tively small part may influence the effect of an opera. Signor 
Ranetti's acting and singing of Mefistofele were masterly. Signor 
Grazzi, whose name did not appear in the cast, sang Wagner in 
the First Part and Nereus in the Second with much credit. The 
stage management and the scenery deserve much praise. We shall 
have more to say of the opera on a future occasion; meanwhile, 
Mr. Mapleson may be congratulated on the happy result of his 
enterprise. 

Even a necessarily incomplete notice of Signor Boito’s work has 
left us little room for writing of other events at either Opera 
House. We must, however, devote a few words to noticing the 
welcome reappearance at Her Majesty's of Mme. Gerster, whose 
voice, style, and acting seem all to have improved during her absence 
from the London opera stage. Her performance on Thursday 
last, in Linda di Chamouni, left no room for criticism; and it is 
hardly too much to say that people who have not been fortunate 
enough to hear Mme. Otto-Goldschmidt may find consolation for 
their loss in the fact that they can hear Mme. Gerster. 


REVIEWS. 


WHEELER’S SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA.* 


‘pas is a compendious History of India, but it has a more ex- 
tensive range than other similar works. It comprises not 
only the history of India Proper, but of the neighbouring States 
of Afghanistin, Nipal, and Burma. We cannot pay the author 
a higher compliment than by saying that we have read every 
of it. This is sufficient to prove that the work is made 
interesting, and it would be pleasant to be able to commend it as 
satisfactory and complete; but it has too many errors and de- 
fects to allow of an honest general approval. So long as Mr. | 
Wheeler confines himself to narrative he is spirited and gener- 
ally accurate; but when he attempts to penetrate into and explain 
hidden motives, when he has to deal with circumstances which, 
to use a favourite phrase of his, are “very suggestive,’ he 
often succeeds in discovering much that has no real existence. 
In short, his imagination too frequently gets the better of his 
reasoning powers, and he comes to conclusions for which the facts 
afford no sufficient warrant. The volume abounds with explana- 
tory notes. Some of them, which deal with matters within the 
author's personal experience, are amusing and instructive: but 
there are others which display an amount of error which is sur- 
prising in a man of his great reading and long Indian experience. 
The history of India divides into three great periods, the Hindu, 
the Muhammadan, and the British. In this book the histories of 
the two former periods are mere abstracts of Mr. Wheeler’s large 
History of India from the Earliest Ages, in three volumes. The 
history of the British period is new, and, according to the 
author, it is “an entirely independent work, drawn direct 
from the fountain-head, after a study of the records of the 
Government of India, official reports, and Parliamentary Blue- 
Books, and of such current annals, memoirs, travels or cor- 
respondence, as have been found to yield historical materials.” 
The term “fountain head” is not very definite, but it may pro- 
bably be assumed to cover the writings of Elphinstone, Mill, 
Wilson, Mr. Grant Duff, Sir John Malcolm, and other works of 
authority which have certainly been largely used in the composi- 
tion of this book. Without them, indeed, its production would 
have been impossible. The Hindu period in this work, as in the 
larger History, begins with the Maha-bharata. In a subsequent 
chapter we get some glimpses of the immigrant Aryans who found 
their way into Upper India many centuries before the composition 
of that poem. But the long and interesting period between the 
Vedas and the heroic poems receives no regular notice. It is 
true that the Vedic Hymns do not afford materials for a con- 
secutive history; but they give many pictures of the state of 
society and civilization, of the polity and religious system, of 
the learning, and of the knowledge of the mechanical arts 
among that ancient people. The history of a people and country 
is not confined to a chronological knowledge of events. How- 
ever, Mr. Wheeler begins with the “ Mahi-bbirata about 
B.C. 1500-1400,” and tells us that “India, in ancient times, 
was parcelled out, like Palestine and Greece, into a number of 
small kingdoms, each under the government of its own Raja. 
Every Raja had a council of elders, including chiefs and kinsmen, 
who were collectively known as the Durbar.” The India of those 
ancient times of which we have ary knowledge was Upper India 
only; and, although it is probable that each Raja had a council, 
it is quite certain that it was not “ known as the Durbar,” for 
this is a modern Persian word unknown in India for more than two 
thousand years after the period in question. We observe, too, that 
Mr. Wheeler speaks at this early period of Rajptits—or, as he per- 
sistently writes the word, Rajpits—but the Rajputs are the 
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modern descendants of the Kshatriyas of the Vedic and heroic 
times. The first two chapters contain very clear abstracts of the 
Mahi-bhirata and Rimiyana, but in these, as throughout the 
book, wild work has n made of accents; they would 
almost seem to have been scattered haphazard, and are some- 
times omitted where most required. The accents are used to mark 
the long yowels, and these long vowels generally, though not 
invariably, attract the accent or stress of pronunciation. Mr. 
Wheeler invariably writes Raja for Raja and Mahéraja for Mahé- 
xrija, Madri for Madri, Sikuni for Sakuni, Kichika for Kichaka, 
Dandaka for Dandaka, and Rajpttana for Raijptitana, in which 
latter word the accent falls on the third syllable. Better have 
no accents at all than to have them so misused. A collection of 
all the errors of accent would form a long list of errata; but it 
ought to be made, for the uninformed reader will otherwise be led 
astray by an appearance of authority. Errors of interpretation 
also occur, as in p. 3, where the name Dhritarashtra is interpreted 
as “ the Blind,” which is a mere inference from the fact that the 
king was blind and that he was named from his infirmity, as his 
brother was called “the Pale” from his fair complexion. The 
name really means “ Maintainer of the Country.” 


The chapter on “ Religion and Literature” begins with an ac- 
count of the castes, and the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are spoken of 
asif they were still in existence ; but “ the twice-born ” Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas are gone; they have become degenerate and mixed, 
and have forfeited their spiritual privileges. The Kshatriyas are 
represented by the Rajputs, and the Vaisyas by different trading 
classes, among them the Banias of Bengal; but it is from no “ un- 
known cause” that these “ have ceased to wear the thread of the 
twice-born.” The interpretation of the law has long been in the 
hands of the Brahmans, and they have decided that the second 
and third castes are extinct, and that their degenerate descendants 
have no right to the privileges of their remote ancestors. The 
traders have occasionally struggled azainst this exclusion, but in 
vain, <A caste called Komtis, claiming to be Vaisyas, prosecuted 
their claim through various courts up to that of Mer Majesty in 
Council, but they failed in establishing their pretensions. This 


| book describes the four castes, and the Pirias or outcasts; but it 


says nothing of the multitudes belonging to the numerous “ mixed 
castes ” which intervene, and which form perhaps the bulk of the 
Hindu people. Mr. Wheeler's opinions on the Hindu religion are 
bold generalizations, in which he will find very few to agree with 
him. He says:— 

The religious ideas of Turanians and Aryans have been so closely inter- 

woven in the course of ages that it is perhaps impossible to treat them as 
race distinctions. It may, however, be breadly stated that the religion 
and literature of the Turanians were derived from the mysteries of death 
and birth, of which Siva, Mahadeva, and his wife Kali, or Durgd, were ori- 
ginally personitications. 
The “ mysteries of death and birth” occupy a prominent place 
in many religions; but that Siva and his consort are of Turanian 
origin 1s a venturesome statement opposed to all evidence. By 
“Turanians ” Mr. Wheeler appears to mean “ the so-called abori- 
gines of India,” the Drividian stock. No doubt the old Aryan 
myths and legends have been to some degree affected by their 
contact with the Dravidian races, but to nothivg like the extent 
which this book represents. The whole of the remarks on religion 
are very speculative, and some of them are certainly erroneous,. 
but they must be passed by, as the proper treatment of them would 
require more space than can be here afforded. One inaccuracy 
may be noticed, because it can be set right in a few words, 
“Saraswati, the goddess of learning, was originally the divinity or 
spirit of the river Indus,” which river “is often invoked as the 
goddess Saraswati in the Vaidik hymns.” It was not the Indus, 
but the river Saraswati, which appears in the Vedas as both a 
goddess and a river. This river is now known as the Sarsuti, a 
shortened form of Saraswati, and as the Kayar, which, after 
flowing a considerable distance from the slopes of the Himalayas, 
is swallowed up in the sands of the desert. In ancient times it 
would seer to have run on to the sea, and it was one of the 
boundaries of Brahmivartta, the early home of the Aryans in 
India. 


The second part of the work,on the Muhammadan history, 
gives a very lively and intelligent summary; but it repeats some 
of the errors which were observable in the longer history before 
published. One objection made to that work was that the author 
trusted too implicitly to the statements of European travellers. 
To meet this criticism he takes occasion to remark :-—“ All that 
Roe tells about the Court of Jahangir may be accepted as truth, 
as nearly everything that goes on in the zenina of a Moghul 
sovereign is soon known outside. Nothing is concealed but 
thoughts or emotions, and even they are often betrayed.” 
But the objection was not that Roe and others refrained 
from telling all that happened, but that they learned 
from scandal-mongers, and recorded a great deal more than ever 
really occurred. In this division we have one of those surprising 
notes of which we have spoken. We are told that “the old capital 
of Bengal at Gour seems to have been named after the ancient 
Afghan stronghold of Ghor, between Ghazni and Herat.” But 
Gour, better written Gaura or Gauda, was the old Sanscrit name 
of the country and town long before an Afghin entered India. 
The change of the gh or ghain of Ghor into the simple g of Gaur 
is almost a linguistic impossibility. A Persian writer has a much 
better observation upon it. Remarking upon the very unhealthy 
climate of the place, he says that the name ought not to be pro- 
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nounced Gaur, but Gor, the two words being written exactly alike 
jn Persian letters, and the last one meaning “a grave.” 

The oper | of British India occupies about two-thirds of the 
book, and is the best of it. We miss some incidents which 
might have found a place, but in a condensed history opinions may 
well differ as to what may or may not be excluded. The 
author's official position has given him access to records which 
have not hitherto been fully searched, and new light is occa- 
sionally thrown upon some of our early transactions in India. It 
is not likely that the mists in which these are shrouded will ever 
be fully dispelled, and opinions will continue to differ as to the 
merits and demerits of those who founded and consolidated British 
rule in India. As years have rolled on, men have come to look 
with a lenient and even an approving eye on the doings of 
Warren Hastings. But, sabntlimeiing the magnitude of his 
services and the manifold difficulties of his position, it is im- 

ssible to wholly acquit him of wrongdoing. In the present 
work Mr. Wheeler takes a more hostile view of his actions than 
even Mill or Macaulay. His political knowledge of the workings 
of Indian native States would entitle his opinion to respect, but he 
has in t measure destroyed its value \ false reasoning. He 
is clearly of opinion that Hastings “exercised and conntenanced 
cruelty and oppression for the sake of money.” Hastings had 
openly accepted one hundred thousand pounds from the Nawab 
Vizier. He reported this to the Court of Directors, and asked for 
leave to keep it, which was refused. Mr. Wheeler considers that 
this was not only a bribe, but a proof that Hastings had been 
bribed before. He says:— 


Lord Macaulay acquits Hastings of money corruption on the ground of want 
of evidence; had he been familiar with the workings of native courts in India 
he would have found Hastings guilty. Hastings acknowledged to having 
taken a hundred thousand pounds from Asof-ud-daula in 1782. The in- 
ference follows that in 1773 he received a like sum from Shuja-ud-daula and 
silently pocketed the money. Officers of any political experience would be 
satisfied that Asof-ud-daula would never have offered the hundred thousand 
pounds to Hastings, unless a like sum had been previously offered by his 
father, Shuja-ud-daula, and accepted by Hastings. 


Political officers may be justified in entertaining suspicions, but 
arguments like this refute themselves, If Asaf-ud-daula must 
have had a precedent before he made the present, his father 
by the same reasoning must have had a precedent also, and how 
far back must we go for the beginning, if there ever was 
a beginning? There are two notes in this portion of the 
work which we venture to correct. Bala Hissaér does not mean 
“palace of kings,” but “ high fort,” te. citadel. Attock may have 
been “ identified with ‘Taxila,” the Taxila of Alexander and the 
Taksha-silé of Hindu writers, but if so the identification is 
wrong, because, according to Arrian’s description, Taxila “ was 
between the Indus and Hydaspes,” and if by a stretch this might 
be considered to apply to Attock, on the river, the matter is made 
clear by the Chinese traveller Fa-Hian, who visited the city in 
A.D. 502, and says it was “three days’ journey to the east of the 
tiver Indus.” The exact position of Taxila has been dis- 
cussed at some length by General Cunningham, who confidently 
— it with a mass of ruins found at a place now called Shah- 
ari. 

Mr. Wheeler's sketches of the history of Nipél and Burma are 
good and interesting, especially that of the latter, in which his per- 
sonal knowledge of the country has enabled him to draw a very vivid 
picture. But the part of most interest at the present time is the 
Afghan —- which is brought down to the murder of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari. The latter portion of this is very properly confined to 
@ mere statement of the most salient facts, but the earlier parts are 
full for a work of this kind, and show clearly the difficulties to be 
encountered in dealing with so turbulent and distracted a people. 
Mr. Wheeler's description of the Afghéns is a fair specimen of his 
style, and may be quoted to some purpose, now that the Afghans 
occupy such a prominent place in the public mind:— 


The Afghans are Muhammadans of the Sunnf faith ; they reverence the 
‘first four Khalifs, and have no particular vencration for the prophet (Khalif) 
Ali. They are split up into tribes, clans, and families, each under its own 
head, commander, or Sirdar; and they are often at war or feud, and often 
engaged in conspiracies, rebellions, and assassinations. They are tall, 
burly, active men, with olive complexions, dark Jewish features, black eyes, 
and long black hair hanging down in curls. Their countenances are calm, 
and they affect a frankness and bonhomie ; they will sometimes indulge in 
a rude jocularity ; but their expression is savage, and evil passions are 
often raging in their hearts like hidden fires. They are bloodthirsty, de- 
ceitful, and eg ready to sell their country, their honour, and their 
very souls for lucre. They care for nothing but fighting and loot, delight- 
ing in the din of arms, the turmoil of battle, and the plunder of the killed 
and wounded ; without any relish for home life or domestic ties; without 
asting of remorse or a sense of shame. There are no people on earth 
that have a finer physique or a viler morale. They are the relics of a 
Nation who have played out their parts in history. In bygone ages they 
conquered Hindustan on the one side and Persia on the other; but the 
conquering instinct has died away amidst the incessant discord of family 
feuds and domestic broils. 


We have not spared to point out errors, because the work is upon 
¢ whole a good one, and deserves to be made better. The author 
may with great advantage bestow a portion of his leisure upon it 


to make it what it on, and ought to be—a standard work for 
students and for men seeking to obtain a general knowledge of 

ndia, There are other errors which need not be pointed out, for 
they will doubtless be discovered, but it may be observed that an 
undue partiality has been shown for the letter 4 ; it is interpolated 
in many words for which the original spelling affords no warrant— 
Ghond, Pindhdri, Nerbuddia, 


ureem, Alamghir, &c. Lastly, if 


it is desirable to restore the name of Sadasheo Bhéo to its classic 
Sanskrit form, it would be Sadasiva, not Sivaddsa. 

The work contains a series of maps showing the political 
divisions of India from the earliest times. It has also a good 
chronological table and a full index. 


PATH AND GOAL.* 


D*® KALISCH has hitherto been known by the vast undertaking 
of an elaborate commentary in English on the Old Testament, 
based on the Hebrew text and taking nie of the principal labours 
of the old Jewish writers as well as of the modern critical school on 
the Continent and in England. To complete it on the scale on 
which it was commenced, a life of unusual length and of vigorous 
unbroken health, as well as an abandonment of all other literary 
enterprises, would evidently be requisite. And Dr. Kalisch’s 
qualitications for the self-imposed task are such that the antici- 
pated result may well be held to be a xrnpa és dei which would 
reward and justify the necessary self-sacrifice. It would be diffi- 
cult to find another scholar possessed in equal measure of the two 
essentials—namely, a familiarity with the abstruse learning of the 
Rabbins and Talmudists such as it is well-nigh impossible for any 
Christian scholar, whose early impressible years have been de- 
voted to Latin and Greek, ever to attain; and that modern spirit, 
alike scientific and reasonable, which cannot away with the artifi- 
cial Rabbinical codes of interpretation (not to speak of Cabbalistic 
conceits), @ spirit which the classical and ee education 
of Christians at the present day fosters. Unfortunately only the 
commentary on the first three books of the Pentateuch had been 
completed when Dr. Kalisch’s health so far broke down as to 
render it extremely doubtful whether he would be able to pursue 
further a work demanding such long and laborious research. The 
direct consequence of this is the production of the work before us, 
which he was able to construct when debarred from severer 
labour. This fact will impress readers of Path and Goal as v 
remarkable. How vast is the difference of meaning of the wo: 
“labour ” to different workers in the same field of literature! Most 
people would regard this treatise, popular and fascinating as it is 
in form and style, as a work not merely of the highest erudition 
(which it is), bat of the most laborious research, which only ¢ 
writer in the fullest enjoyment of his faculties could have carried 
out with such spirit and so much’ accuracy of detail. Yet Dr. 
Kalisch throws it off during a period of extreme debility, when 
unable to prosecute his own special studies. We venture to think 
that this work will do more for his fame than any of the volumes 
yet published of his Commentary. But we must attempt a de- 
scription of this very clever and suggestive book. 

For a discussion on the elements of civilization, &c., which shall 
be more than ephemeral in time and fatally limited in local 
colouring, it is obvious that the varied ideas and systems of 
thinkers who have successively or contemporaneously occupied the 
intellectual stage of the world must be impartially represented ; 
and therefore the form of dialogue, which Dr. Kalisch has —_ 
is the best fitted for the purpose. As the title seems scarce y to 
express adequately the momentous issues with which the work is 
concerned, we quote from the publishers’ “Notes on Books” a 
fragment goa g d written or sanctioned by the author), which 
mukes both the aim and the manner clearer :— 

The purpose of this work is threefold—first, to ascertain the elements 
which constitute our modern civilization ; secondly, to examine which of 
these elements are requisite to produce harmony of character; and, thirdly, 
to prove that only through this symmetry of powers true happiness is 
secured. With these objects in view, a number of speakers . . . are intro- 
duced, all distinctively representative; there are Christian theologians— 
the uncompromisingly orthodox, the profoundly spiritual, and the concilia- 
tingly latitudinarian ; there are biblical critics—the sober and the over- 
refining ; there are the Jewish Rabbi and the minister of Jewish Reformers ; 
there are the ardent advocate of Greek. culture, the champion of art, the 
votary of philosophic speculation, and the staunch adherent of the most 
advanced school of modern science ; there are, besides, four Eastern scholars 
—a Hindoo, a Parsee, a Buddhist, and a Mohammedan—who take part in 
the discussions; and there is, lastly, the host in whose house the meetings 
take place, and who embodies, as much as is possible, the desired harmony 
of mind, 

The scene of the discussion is omer riately fixed near London, 
during the year of the Internatio hibition—a time and place 
at which an exchange of ideas between members of the various 
Western and Eastern civilizations is most easily conceived; and 
the host is a cultivated English Jew, descended paternally from a 
family of Spanish Jews, and on the mother’s side from a German 
stock. Such a man, having received an English classical and 
scientific as well as a Hebrew Biblical education, is well chosen 
as the representative of those who can feel sympathy with the 
various schemes surrounding them, while standing personall. 
somewhat aloof from all alike. Thus it happens that this Gabriel 
de Mondoza, who interferes only very occasionally with the course 
of discussion, is at the end the only person not too much pled 

to one side of the controversy to bring it to a close by Layee | 
up the threads of argument and weaving them into a fabric whi 
the different disputants can accept. It must be added that 

skill is exhibited in the conception and maintenance of the indi- 
viduality of each speaker. To keep up such individuality of cha- 
racter ugh five hundred large octavo pages of rather small 
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print is no small achievement ; and yet it is done so well as to 
compel the reader to fancy that either he himself, or at least the 
author, must have mally known the original. It is scarcely 

to add that this form of dialogue, so ably managed, lends 
to the book a vivacity which is most weleome where the subject 
is so grave. 

The subject is ee in an exordium containing a trans- 
lation and a little desultory conversation on the book of Ecclesi- 
astes, which leads the host to remark :— 

As it appears to me that the Book of Ecclesiastes mainly relates to the 
enjoyment of life, which very closely concerns us all, may I suggest that 
this question form the subject of our discussion at our next meetings, and 
that we accordingly inquire by what system of religion or philosophy true 
enjoyment is best attained and secured ? 

The latter italics are our own, and are used to draw attention to 
the fact that the treatise virtually deals with the first principles 
of religion, the relation between God and nature, between God 
and man, the existence and the essence of God. The reason why 
the word “ religion” is (perhaps sedulously) avoided in the title 

to be that religion and God are the very subjects of specula- 
tion, which therefore could not be announced beforehand as if they 
‘Were assumed as axioms. 

After this the discussion becomes lively enough. An enthusi- 
astic picture of the joyousness of the life of the ancient Greeks in 
the midst of their marvellous works of architecture, poetic art, and 
lovely nature, which to them was full of superhuman forms of 
beauty and grace, elicits from Humphrey, the “ uncompromisingly 

thodox”—who, always combative, commands our respect by 

is learning and consistency—the declaration that “the much- 
vaunted happiness of the ancient Greeks must ... be reckoned 
among the most unaccountable of popular fallacies.” He is soon 
driven to cite, as the most convincing instances of Greek life being 
anything but happy in its spirit, the “ two monstrosities opposite 
in character but equal in hideous noxiousness—the sect [sects] of 
the Cynics and fGen” But from this position he is again 
driven by speakers who contend that the independence of outward 
luxuries and public opinion, and the reliance on personal truthful- 
ness, patience, and faith, which distinguished the nobler Cynics 
more than their rough eccentricities of behaviour, produced a 
happiness of soul unknown to worldlings, and he is obliged to 
assail the Stoics. These, he pleads, confessed the miseries of 
human life so candidly as to sanction escape from it by 
suicide. “ Suicide they legalized and declared heroic, and they 
resorted to it without any sense of its criminality.” Here he is 
immediately and ably answered by Dr. Mortimer, the “ latitudi-. 
ian” canon of his own Church, who shows the Stoics in a new 
ight, as retaining moral purity and intellectyal liberty in an age 
of despotism and license, and as prompted to “ conceive the idea 
of a universal community, to consider themselves as citizens of the 
‘world, and to realize the scheme of a united mankind, governed and 
guarded by an omnipresent and bountiful Deity, the world-pervading 
imeval Oause,at once supreme Reason and supreme Love.” The 
iscussion which naturally ensues digresses from the original 
tion concerning happiness to the more general one of the 
ic ethics and religion, and their relation to the Hebrew and 
Christian. Hermes, the enthusiast for Greek culture, produces 
Seneca’s description of the vir bonus, and concludes, “ How much 
is wanting to complete the figure of a ‘ Servant of God’ or ‘a 
suffering Messiah’?” The host corrects the extravagance of 
Humphrey's indictment on the score of suicide, and reminds the 
company that “ Seneca exhorted alike to ‘a fortitude of dying’ 
and ‘a fortitude of living,’ to a frame equally averse to a passion 
for life and a passion for death” ; and that “ Epictetus said that, 
if disciples consulted him on this point, he would answer, ‘ Wait 
for God; when he shall give the signal and release you from this 
service, then depart to him; till then, persevere in the duties he 
has im upon you”—and so forth. This leads to a more 
detailed discussion on “the Stoic and the Christian.” Humphrey, 
unable to deny the lofty ethics of the best Stoies, adopts tactics 
not unknown to disappointed party politicians, and maintains 
* that the later Stoics borrowed their best doctrines from Chris- 
tianity, and then surreptitiously foisted them on the founders of 
their sect”; and he proceeds to claim Epictetus and Seneca as 
Christians, while the Rabbi Gideon calls Marcus Aurelius a secret 
Jew, and believes that Zeno himself was a Hebrew—on which the 
Brahman pertinently observes :—‘ Surely, great and good must 
those have been whom all races and creeds are proud to call their 
own.” It is now Abington, the “ profoundly spiritual ” Anglican 
theologian, and one of the best conceived and most interest- 
ing of the disputants, that gives a different tone to the dis- 
cussion. He begins with the debatable propositions “ that 
the end of all historical development is Christianity, and 
that ancient history is merely ‘ a prophecy heralding Christ ’”; and 
to the assertions, which can scarcely bring conviction to 
not previously inclined to believe them, that “it is only 
Christianity which has established a supreme aim and a universal 
purpose in the idea of a Kingdom of God and its glorification by 
means of a living and active theism; and it is only Christianity 
which has discovered the indispensable consonance in which every 


individual should live with the general law of a moral order of the 
world.” Considering that the Pagans were incapable of conceiving 
& deity essentially distinct from man, while the God of Christianity | 
‘was a Spirit, a being existing above and beyond ail nature, he at- | 
tributes to the former a pantheism and materialism which can 

never satisfy, and assigns to the Stoic mere melancholy resigna- 

tion, while the feeling of dependence on God brings to the | 


Christian joy. Protests against this ev parte declaration are now 
hurled at the speaker, and declarations in favour of the Stoics, 
and especially of Marcus Aurelius, are so powerful that Abington is 
forced to make a partial concession, admitting “that life, con- 
science, and reason, supplied some of the heathen with a partial 
knowledge of God—with a kind of natural religion,” and ‘so forth, 
After a profoundly interesting but rather desultory conversation, 
in which the Orientals take their share, the host sums up, con- 
demning the doctrines of vicarious sacrilice, election, and eternal 
damnation, on which he says the felicity of the Christian is un- 
fortunately based, and concluding :—“ While the Stoic’s philosophy 
contributes to our happiness the element of self-dependent strength, 
the Christian’s creed furnishes the no less important constituent of 
hopeful reliance ; for without hope man could not bear the stern- 
ness of life.” 

The next discussion is upon Epicurus and his school, to- 
wards whom the Anglicans, the Rabbi, and the Buddhist feel 
the utmost repugnance, while Hermes expounds their ethical 

rinciples philosophically, and so as to win the approval of the 
Gackonba and the Brahman. Attinghausen, “ the adherent of 
the most advanced school of modern science,” in other words, mate- 
rialist and Darwinist—perhaps the best drawn character, endowed 
with copious eloquence and eagerness, the greater because he has 
to fight his battles mostly alone, and portrayed with much 
humour, if not without some exaygeration—transters the discussion 
from the ethics to the physics of Kpicureanism, which he affirms to 
have the conspicuous merit of destroying “ the Socratic fallacy of 
a teleological design in nature,” and “ the doctrine of Creation by 
substituting the natural and fortuitous combination of an infini- 
tude of eternal and indestructible atoms.” From this point the 
next discussion naturally proceeds to consider the “ Dignity of 
Man,” as affected by the scientific Monism of Attinghausen—“ that 
general law of evolution which teaches true humility, inspires 
true love, fans true fellowship with every part of nature and every 
living being.” It touches on the question of the origin of species, 
the evolution of man from the ape, the language-test; the 

roofs of a personal God and Creator, advanced by Mortimer, are 

yy the naturalist declared insufficient ; and the latter gives his 
views on cellular organism, decay and re-creation, soul, &c. The 
discussion on immortality which ensues is naturally eager and 
heated; but Attinghausen, who refuses to accept most of the 
theists’ premisses, remains logical, and demolishes their course of 
argument with some success, till Abington at the end seizes on a 
vulnerable point—the admission of “the existence and the power 
of the human conscience as an agent of morality”—and argues 
that this is an acknowledgment of God; which again leads to a 
belief in the eternity of the soul, whereby alone the aspirations 
of the soul can be realized. Pantheism is next tried as a via 
media; and especially the system of Spinoza is carefully weighed, 
with the general result that it is not really philosophically accu- 
rate and self-consistent. The naturalist declares that there is no 
evidence of beneficent design in the world, the instances adduced 
in favour of such design being balanced by an equal or greater 
number on the other side ; consequently man is to expect nothing, 
and so he will not be disappointed. The pessimist finds his happi- 
ness in simple resignation. This attracts the attention of the 
Buddhist, whose creed has much in common with it. He speaks 
well, and his argument emphasizes the idea of Duty as the impulse 
of action. But his contact with the ideas of the duty of strivi 
and action inherent in the Western religions has greatly modifi 
his Oriental conceptions of the attainment of Nirvana by seclusion 
and meditation, and enabies him to make the following avowal :— 


Our supreme good is peace of mind, and our idea of duty—our dharma— 
which is incessantly inculcated, is compassion or charity; but, instead of 
seeking tranquillity through benevolent deeds, we unfitted ourselves for the 
latter in the same measure as we approached the former. I now see that 
we need not, nay must not, turn away from the world and the sweetness of 
social communion ; that the “City of Peace” may re-echo with the in- 
spiriting sounds of life and action, of zeal and emulation. . . . This 
must henceforth be our Nirwana. 


Mondoza, the host, sees herein the possibility of effecting a har- 
mony or eucrasia of the contending systems, to which it is impos- 
sible to do justice in a few lines of epitome. He does not seek to 
establish a religious system which can satis{y the cravings of every 
soul; on the contrary, he fully acknowledges that deeper senti- 
ments, on which all cannot agree, are necessary to supplement the 
principles he laysdown. [But up to a certain point, he thinks, we 
may all find ourselves in harmony ; and the consciousness of even 
such limited harmony is a great consolaticn. He says towards the 
conclusion :— 


We shrink from fixing our views in stagnant formulas. . - Iw 
nouncing a high-wrought beatitude, we desire no more than a calm and 
uniform Contentment, we are at least safe from terrible outrages, errors, and 
crimes. Moreover, we are eschewing what has hitherto been the bane of 
the world. Every positive religion, while uniting its own adherents, has 
caused a separation and estrangement from the rest of mankind . . . . 
but we are tyying to diffuse principles which, derived from our common 
struggles and aspirations, shall bind together all men by the same strong 
ties of fellowship. . And what are those principles ? What are the 
main features of this theory as they have been evolved from our discus- 
sions? ‘They are these :—The Stvie’s unshaken Fortitude, through the do- 
minion of reason ; the Hebrew’s or Christian’s Peace, through the union of 
the soul with the Eternal ; the Epicurean’s fearless Freedom, through the 
conquest of superstitious fears and beliefs; the Monist’s deep and vivid 
Sympathy with every creature and all Creation ; Spinoza’s Intellectual 
Love of God—that is, the Love of Truth for its own sake, with the serene 
clearness it engenders ; the Buddhist’s humble Resignation, Compassion, and 
unseliish Benevolence ; and, lastly, the Greek’s Idealism and Refinement, 
manifested in Beauty and Art. Whether we are conscious of it oF D0t, 
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whether we avow it or not, these are the chief ingredients of our present 
civilization, which correspond with man’s principal faculties and instincts. 

We need add no more, unless it be to say that those who expect 
to find one or more of the disputants absolutely demolished, and 
others absolutely victorious in the end, will be disappointed. 
Some may be shocked to find so much liberty of speech and argu- 
ment accorded to those whom they may regard as mere random 
Atheists. Butsuch thinkers are not in the world demolished by 
the word of a preacher; and why should they be here? Dr. 
Kalisch has not attempted by controversy to reduce any religion or 
school of philosophy to silence ; but, while doing equal justice to 
all, to find certain common principles in which all may find con- 
tentment and brotherhood. 


ENGA.* 


T is not often that a reviewer lays down a novel with the cer- 
tain conviction that he could have written a better one him- 
self, He is generally too well aware of the extreme antiquity of 
all plots, and too tired of the monotony of all fictitious situations, 
even to contemplate the idea of working in such stale materials. 
By some provision of nature, which certainly cannot be explained 
on any theory of the benevolent government of the universe, 
novel-writers are blind to their own colossal impudence in the 
matter of using stock incidents and outworn plots. If they knew 
more, they could not write as they do. It is not the impotence of 
the reviewer, as authors are apt to say, but his conscientious sense 
of the dulness of the romantic stock in trade, that makes him a 
critic instead of a creator. He knows he never could have the 
“ cheek,” as schoolboys say, to offer to the public the stuff which 
novelists daily and hourly manufacture. But the humblest of 
reviewers would be forced to admit that he could not help writing 
a better novel than Enga. 

We say this with pain, for Znga is a story which it is almost 
cruel to criticize severely. There is an amount of guileless good 
intention in it,a want of experience of life, a contiding trustful- 
ness, which disconcert the critic. To analyse Enga, to point out 
its extraordinary lack of art, to call readers to notice the entire 
absence of the gift of story-telling here displayed, is like striking a 
child ; we feel that vindictiveness is out of place, though “ last 
night we wasted hateful hours,” as Mr. Tennyson says, over the 
perusal of Enga. Most people possess excellent and blameless 
acquaintances who have only one tault—they bore one by attempt- 
ing things for which nature never meant them. They aim at 
humour or sentiment. The author of Enga affects us by his writ- 
ing as these good a do by their talk, He orshe has a host of 
good qualities. He (we sincerely hope it is “he”) takes a plea- 
sant sort of interest in nature, and chiefly in the nature of the 
Scotch country where highland is melting into lowland. When 
he speaks of rivers, of hills, of lochs, of woods, of the homes and 
fields of the upland cottars, of the life of the peasants of the 
country town which is neither lowland nor highland, neither 
Celtic nor Saxon, he speaks well, and makes us see what he de- 
scribes. The air of Spey-side breathes through the pages. But a 
novel cannot be all description; you must have characters to people 
the glens and villages, and these characters must have adventures 
and passions. The characters in Enga have plenty of passions and 
adventures; but how horribly these are mismanaged! Even if 
the story had a grain of originality, instead of being as old 
as the hills (and a good deal older than the more recent geo- 
logical formations), it is utterly spoiled in the telling. Criti- 
cism of novels has two purposes. The critic acts as a sort 
of public taster, and tells the student of fiction what to read 
and what to avoid. In this capacity we can only recommend 
Enga to excessively cautious parents and guardians. They 
may safely put it into the hands of their very youngest 
charge. An extremely inexperienced girl, who had never been 
allowed to peruse anything so exciting as the Monthly Packet, 
might possibly get through Znga in a fortnight of wet July 
weather. It would do herno harm. But people who want to be 
amused or excited need not waste their time over Enga. So much 
for the first duty of the reviewer—that which he owes to the 
public. But he has another duty; he has to try to “coach” the 
author, to point out to him the error of his ways, and to entreat 
him to write better, if write he must. 

The construction of the plot of Znga is helplessly inartistic. 
The author started with this not novel purpose :—He would show 
us a delightful girl in love with a penniless lad. The young man 
would go to seek his fortune; the girl’s father would die a bank- 
rupt, and the girl herself become a governess. From her distant 
lover she would receive no letters, and she would be led (by one 
of the villains who was in love with her) to believe that he 
was faithless, The lover (who had never heard from the lady) 
would return, would prove to be the true heir (by a secret mar- 
Tage) to the landed property of the villain, and all would end 
happily. This is not a daringly original plot, but it is that of 
Enga. The old stock characters, the true heir “kep’ out of his 
own,” the girlish governess, the black-hearted villain who inter- 
cepts letters and changes true heirs at nurse, all these are puppets 
of the most commonplace description. But, if an author is going 
to use these puppets, and these ficelles, and this arrangement of 
events which has been consecrated by the approval of ages, there 


* Enga. By the Author of “The Harbour Bar.” 2 vols. London: 
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is even then a right way and a wrong way of doing the business, 
You keep the heirship of the true heir dark; you throw no sus- 
picion on the villain, or just enough to make him interesting ; and 
you clear up the whole complication at the end with the aid of a 
detective, or of the villain’s conscience, or by the help of an ac- 
complice, as taste may dictate. Thus innocent readers (and 
readers are wonderfully innocent) are kept waiting and wondering, 
till all their fears are put to rest when the true heir leads his 
Wilhelmina to the altar, and a loyal and happy peasantry are 
regaled on an ox roasted whole in the park. 

The author of Enga has preferred to tell his story in another 
way. With a candid disregard of mystery, he unveils all his secrets 
in the first few chapters, He introduces you toa rural tailor, who 
has a pretty sister, Marion, The pretty sister is so fond of scenery 
that she walks alone every evening by the river, in the grounds of 
the young laird of Lerne. When she comes back at night, she 
tells the tailor how the river is getting on, and, we presume, gives 
her opinion as to whether the stream “ will fusch.” Here is an 
innocent tailor, to be sure, and a girl whose devotion to the river 
reminds one of Tyro in the Odyssey. “She loved a river, 
the divine Enipeus, far the fairest of the floods that run upon the 
earth, and she would resort to the fair streams of Enipeus..... 
And she bare Pelias and Neleus,” and so forth. Remembering this 
classical result of an affection for river scenery, the reader of Enga 
is not surprised when pretty Marion goes to stay with an aunt in 
the Highlands, and comes back, in some two years, a changed and 
melancholy girl. The reader knows, and the aunt knew, though 
the tailor does not, that she has not been so far away all the time, 
and that she has been secretly married to the laird. The poor laird 
is drowned in ihe (perhaps jealous) river, and then the author of 
Enga gets fairly under way with his plot. The problem is how 
to secrete the drowned laird’s son, and put him into training as a 
true heir in disguise. This is how it is managed. A woman named 
Nell, with her husband, and a villain named Birkie Will, go 
“ burning the water ”—that is, poaching with torches and salmon 
spears. They are detected, and brought before the new laird, the 
cousin of the drowned one. He lets them go free, on condition 
that Nell will conceal a baby who is in the poe piety manse. 
aoe to the cottage, recognizes Marion, and acts as thus de- 
scribed :— 

She left Gilbert Innes’s presence under promise to remove the nameless 
infant and find him a foster-mother; but before returning to Rory in the 
grieve’s cottage, Nell discovered a packet of papers, which she was able to 
abstract without disturbing their unconscious owner. Having been intro- 
duced into the room of the sleeping mother through the connivance of an 
old Highland nurse, and observing a parcel of papers under her pillow, it 
was the work of a moment for Nell to transfer them without any scruple to 
her own pocket. 

But if her agitation had been great on identifying the young mother, 
she found it difficult to control her indignation on becoming aware of the 
contents and importance of the papers. Unfolding the first, round which 
the others were tied, she found that it bore the date of August of the 
—, year, and was nothing less than the certificate of marriage of the 

ate Hugh Innes of Lerne with Marion Comyn, the unfortunate mother. 
It was a bona fide certificate duly attested. Nell had been taught at the 
parish school, and was enough of a scholar to read it throughout. 

Scarcely glancing at the other documents, which were all subsequent 
letters from Hugh Innes to his wife, her eye however fell on that in which 
the marriage lines were folded, and she read the first portion, to the effect 
that he (the writer) had announced their marriage to his cousin Gilbert, 
and was only waiting for the birth of their child to break the news to the 
relations on both sides. 

Here is all the mystery out at once, and in how recklessly artless 
a style the thing is managed! One does not know whether to 
marvel most at the innocence of laird number one, who got up the 
mystery about his marriage, or at the guileless conduct of laird 
number two, the villain, who allowed the papers to lie about, 
or at the uninquiring natives of a rural district, who never 
gossiped about the imprudent young people who must have 
compromised themselves pretty freely. Perhaps the idiotic be- 
haviour of the villain, who, after educating the true heir, allowed 
him to come and hang about the neighbourhood where the mother 
lived, is the most astonishing thing of all. It was quite in keeping 
with the villain’s character to fall in love with the heroine, En 
villain to Enga’s large sums of money wi purpose 
of ruining him, which was entirely gulienily as the absurd old 
man was — of ruining himself without assistance. The 
villain was himself when he persuaded Marion that she had 
never been married at all. We recognize the villain, too, when he 
manages to send Allister to Australia, and despatches Birkie 
Willie to the Bush with the false tidings that Enga is faithless. 
As pers and letters do not exist in the Bush, Birkie Willie 
of course succeeded. The villain also seems to have stopped 
Allister’s letters to Enga, but this was managed in so subtle a 

ion as to our notice. In all these things, then, 
the villain was a right villain, and did his level best. It was only 
in trifles like letting Nell casually pick up important and in 
permitting Allister to loaf about the sone of his kirts, that the 
villain was less crafty than himself. Even Allister se me 
just as we are. “There are some thinge about my education an 
upbringing altogether that baffle me to understand.” They baffle 
us to understand also, for who can unravel the wiles of a second- 
rate villanous mind not in unity with itself? 

After the disclosures of the first few chapters of Enga the 
possible interest of the plot is of course hopelessly lost. "We do 
not weep for Enga’s low estate as a governess; we do not linger 
over the “wut” and Scotch jokes of the little town. 
The disinterested young doctor who falls in love with Enga is 
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obviously only to be used as a means of giving Allister quinine 
and true news about Enga. Birkie Willie may load his pistol 
and lie in wait for people, but he does not alarm us. Nor does 
the flood which threatens Enga’s life cause us the slightest 
anxiety. The happy marriage of the young people has been 
too obviously “‘a put up thing,” in American phrase, from the be- 


ning. 

“eae of Enga might possibly succeed in a sketch of 

nt life, if he took great pains and never went outside the 
imits of his own observation. He has tried, however, to con- 
struct an exciting plot, and has carefully cut all the interest out 
of his own construction. The story of Enga has nothing original 
except the unusual innocence of a writer who could offer such a 
scheme of romance to the public. We have already expressed the 
regret which we feel in performing the unpleasant task of con- 
demning an innocent pty harmless book. But while authors 
offer such works to be criticized, and while the reading of a 
dull story is a weariness to the soul, the most good-natured critic 
must speak his mind. ‘ 


SHORT READINGS IN SCIENCE.* 


‘i a little volume the contents of which originally formed one 
of the evening discourses delivered before the British Asso- 
ciation at Sheffield last year, Professor Ray Lankester sets forth 
ina —— form the theory of degeneration propounded by Dr. 
Anton Dohrn of Naples, as a necessary complement to the Dar- 
winian doctrine of evolution. It is not to be supposed that the 
hypothesis here advanced militates in any degree against what has 
come to be regarded asa fundamental article of the modern scien- 
tific creed. On the contrary, it is shown to flow out of, and to 
be scientifically involved in, the Darwinian principle itself. 
There are, as the eminent propounder of the theory has from the 
first admitted, forms of animal and plant life for which we fail to 
account by the principle of natural selection. These forms are such 
as we see imperfectly organized, and which, so far from showin 
an advance in organization by comparison with their ancestra 
, exhibit an arrest, or even a falling off, in structure and 
ction. Dr. Dohrn’s investigations and reasonings lead him 
to believe it possible for a set of forces such as we sum 
under the head of natural selection so to act upon 
the structure of an organism as to produce one of three results; 
either to keep it in statu quo, or to increase the complexity of its 
structure, or, lastly, to diminish that complexity. We have thus 
as possibilities either balance, or elaboration, or degeneration. 
With regard to the class of parasitic or quasi-parasitic animals, 
naturalists have, as our author allows, long recognized what is 
called ive metamorphosis as a process of degeneration. 
But this only makes it the more remarkable that the hypothesis 
of a loss of organization, making the descendant far simpler and 
lower in structure than its ancestor, should not have been applied 
to the case of other simple forms of animals. It may serve as 
a true scientific hypothesis to explain the relationships of many 
animals which remain a mystery so long as we rely exclusively 
upon the hypothesis either of balance or of elaboration. 

As an example of a class of undoubtedly degenerate animals 
Professor Ray Lankester takes the very remarkable series of lizard- 
like creatures, found in the South of Europe and elsewhere, which 
exhibit in closely related genera a gradual loss of the limbs and a 
local or limited degeneration. Side by side with the common 
lizard (lacerta), which has five toes on each of its Hon, mg fore 
and hind limbs, we have the lizard-like seps,in which both pairs 
of limbs have become ridiculously small, and bipes, in which the 
five pairs of limbs have a altogether, and only a pair of 
stumps remain to represent the hinder limbs. But this local 
er partial atrophy, well known to naturalists, is not that 
which our author means by degeneration. This process is 
brought about when the atrophy extends toa variety of important 
organs, so that not only the legs, but the organs of sense, the 
nervous A awe and even the mouth and digestive organs are 
oblitera A gradual change has then taken place whereby the 
organism becomes suited to less varied and less complex conditions 
of life, falling off simultaneously by the process of action and in- 
action from the ancestral type of structure and function. Any new 
set of conditions which make its food and safety very easy to attain 
will lead to an animal's Ss, just as an active, healthy 
man often degenerates on suddenly coming into a fortune. This 
is conspicuously seen among parasites. The shrimp-like animals, 
Sacculina, Lernzocera, Lepas, Cyclops, and Limnetis, figured in 
one of our author’s woodcuts, all of them start equally with the 
common simple s known as the Nauplius. But, while the 
Nauplius of the free-living shrimp grows more and more elaborate 
and higher in organization, the ites as surely degenerate, the 
most utterly reduced of them, the curious Sacculina, which infests 
the hermit crab, being a mere sac filled with , absorbi 
nourishment by root-like processes from the juices of its host. 

Besides parasitism, other causes are to be assigned for degene- 
ion: a ter in Darwinism. (* Nature” Series.) By Pro- 
fessor Locket, F.RS, Fellow Calleze, Oxford. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1880. 


Botany for Children: an Illustrated Elementary Text-Book for Junior 
Classes and Young Children. By the Rev. George Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., 
&c. London: E. Stanford. 1880. 


Northern Europe. the Rev. C. E. Moberly, M.A., 


ration. The Nauplius of the ship's barnacle, after a short swim, 
fixes its head to a piece of wood, and takes to a perfectly fixed, 
immobile life. Its organs of touch and of sense atrophy ; its legs 
act simply to bring floating particles to the orifice of the stomach, 
But for its ancestry having been fully made out, what naturalist would 
ever have guessed it to bea degenerate crustacean? It was, in fact, 
for a long time placed among the snails and oysters. Not less 
noteworthy are the degenerate spiders, the mites, leading to still 
more degenerate forms, the Linguatule. Professor Ray Lankester 
goes on to show that the life-history and structure of the 
Ascidians—in which Mr. Darwin was disposed not long ago to 
discern the primitive germ of all more developed life, man him- 
self included—point them out as descendants ot animals of higher, 
t.e. more elaborate, structure. They are, in fact, degenerate Ver. 
tebrata, standing in the same relation to fishes, frogs, and men as 
do the barnacles to the shrimps, crabs, and lobsters. The diagrams 
he gives show the points of correspondence between the young, or 
tadpole, of the ascidian and of the frog, fortified by their absolute 
identity in the mode whereby the various organs arise from the 
primitive egg-cell, established by the Russian naturalist Kowa- 
lewsky. The young ascidian, fixing itself by its head like the 
youthful barnacle, goes through a process of degeneration in order 
to arrive at the adult structure. The body grows and gradually 
changes shape; the tail, with its notochord, atrophies, while the 
cloacal chamber forms, The brain remains quite small and un- 
developed, and the remarkable myelonic eye (the eye in the brain, 
which our author's ingenious anatomical diagrams show to be 
common in the rudimentary stage to all vertebrate animals) 
disappears. Another cause of degeneration may be found in a 
change in the powers and habits of feeding, some animals taking, 
as green plants do, merely to the carbonic acid dissolved in the 
water around them, ceasing to hunt their prey, basking in the sun- 
light, and taking in their food by the whole surface as plants do 
by their leaves, Their stomachs as well as their locomotive organs, 
being no longer wanted, become simplified. They are then 
vegetating animals, the exact complement of the carnivorous plants, 
Thus a degeneration of animals may be caused by vegetable nutri- 
tion. Another possible cause, our author suggests, may be the 
indirect one of minute size. Natural selection is often seen to act 
so as to reduce the size of animals, their smallness favouring their 
survival in the struggle for existence, and many organs, such as 
heart and bloodvessels, gills and kidneys, besides legs and 
muscles, being lost as not coming within the needs of a very minute 
creature. 

Our author draws a valuable moral from his researches and 
speculations. What bearing, he asks, has the agency of degenera- 
tion upon the future prospects or destinies of mankind? No 
scientitic man would now maintain that the existing condition of 
our race at large, far from having been developed out of primi- 
tive savagery, is one of decline from a better condition, and 
that the savage races of to-day are degenerate descendants of 
higher and civilized nations, At the same time, indubitable cases 
of degeneration are to be seen in modern Egypt, in Greece, amo: 
the heirs of the great Oriental monarchies of pre-Christian times, an 
among the Indian tribes of Central America. And, as regards our- 
selyes—the civilized races of Europe and America, the heirs of all the 
ages—is the genial optimism which tacitly assumes universal pro- 
gress as the law of human evolution to be subject to no doubt or 
misgiving on a calm and candid survey of the past? Have we 
improved since the age of the Parthenon and the Aphrodite of 
Melos in the perception and the expression of beauty of form, or in 
the personal attribute, for the matter of that, of beauty itself? 
In poetic power and in strength and purity of speech have we 
gained upon the age of Shakspeare ? ™ manliness, dignity, cour- 
age, and truth, have we higher types than Sidney, Raleigh, or 
Hampden? Are there no signs of a self-complacent luxury, a con- 
tented life of material enjoyment, such as may lead to the atrophy 
and loss of the valuable qualities of mind and heart inherited and 
developed through a long line of noble ancestry, just as the 
ascidian throws away his tail and eye, and sinks into a quiescent 
state ofinferiority ? It is by the constant and faithful action of each 
part, physical and mental, that the living organism has attained 
and alone can keep up its degree of perfection. And to re.ax his 
energies, to wax gross, indolent, inert, self-concentred, will surely 
be to degenerate in all that has given man his rank in the universal 
animal scale. He may doom himself to sink, through successive 
depths of degradation, down to the level of an intellectual and moral 
barnacle, ascidian, or worm. 

The son and namesake of a late well-known veteran writer and 
lecturer upon botany, the Rev. George Henslow, supplies in 
Botany for Children an illustrated elementary text-book suited to 
the needs and the — of young people, and specially 
adapted to take the place of a teacher in their studies of nature 
afield. The common wild flowers of our meadows and hedge-rows 
may become not only things of beauty and joy to our school- 
children, but the means of opening to their understandings in 
the easiest way much of the workings and laws of nature, and 
possibly developing here and there a taste and capacity for the 
study of scientific botany. To discern and note with exactness 
the minute anatomy of flowers; to discriminate their varieties 
of structure by comparison with kindred forms; to record in 
a systematic way their points of structure; and, finally, 
to draw every peculiarity of form—such are the steps by 
which our author seeks to lead his youthful charge Gea the 
rudimentary course of botanical study. Up to the age of ten or 
twelve, and sometimes even beyond that, the aid and sympathy of 
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g teacher are, he allows, absolutely indispensable. It is conse- 
quently at the next stage that a manual such as his properly be- 
comes of service. By this time the pupil will have gone through 
the needful elementary lessons, and will readily proceed to the 
classification of the more familiar types of the natural flora. Some 
twenty-five families or orders of plants have been here selected for 
study. The clearly drawn woodcuts will assist the learner in at once 
recognizing the flower which each represents in nature. With the 
natural specimen in hand he is recommended to dissect and examine 
it carefully, making sure of each separate point noticed in the text, 
which will thus form a continuous series of botanical reading 
lessons. Whilst acquiring, in the first instance, a knowledge of 
structural botany or morphology, the young botanist will be led to 
understand in a general way the uses of each separate organ or 
function to the plant itself, or physiological botany. Such a 
course will be found, the author justly believes, greatly to enhance 
the interest of the study, making it something more than a mere 

uisition of details, and elevating it to the rank of a pursuit 
oe into play many of the highest faculties of the mind. 

In his Geography of Northern Europe Mr. Moberly has brought 

ther as much descriptive and statistical matter relating to 

half a continent as we can expect to see packed into 160 pages. 
Whether it is worth while to deal on so microscopic a scale 
with a theme of such magnitude is, to our mind, open to doubt. 
The places and topics picked out for notice must be to a great 
extent arbitrarily chosen, and the notice itself meagre and super- 
ficial in the extreme. What can we expect but a kind of 
stringing together of snips from Murray's or Baedeker’s Hand- 
books, or random cuttings from nursery histories ? he luckless 
child whom Mr. Moberly takes by the hand—if, indeed, his 
book is meant for childten—is hurried without time for taking 
breath across Germany in less than a score of pages, over the 
Swiss mountains and valleys under a dozen, and has to do 
Austria in nine. Belgium and Holland are gone through, their 
resources summarized, their political future and religious feuds 
disposed of, in ten highly-compressed pages. The Cimbric Penin- 
sula—not, that is, the Crimea, but Denmark—lumped with 
Norway and Sweden, Iceland being thrown in as a dependency of 
Scandinavia in race, speech, and government, are only allowed a 
bare dozen paragraphs, and, till the Ural mountains interpose a 
halting line, all the Russias are overrun in the last chapter, ex- 
tending to ten pages. Room is even found for a partial lifting of 
the veil from the political prospects of the three great empires, and 
hints are thrown out to encourage a statesman bert on the regene- 
tation of Russia by urging upon his notice a system of native manu- 
factures under modified protection, “‘ without the poverty and dis- 
tress which so often attends it.” Nearly half of the book is loyall 
given up to the British Islands, admitting greater fulness of detail, 
and it would be unfair not to compliment the writer on the 
number and variety of the loose bits of information that he has con- 
trived to cram into his little manual. From the first rising of 
Britain’s realm out of the azure main to the latest operations of 
the London School Board, and the newest prospects of the metro- 
politan water supply, there is hardly a class of fact that does not 
come within his farrago libelli, making it quite a unique achieve- 
ment in the literature of elementary education. 


STEPHEN ON POPE.* 


Me JOHN MORLEY’S series of English Men of Letters 
already includes a goodly numberof names both pre-Augustan 
and post-Augustan ; but it is still very far from having exhausted 
even the list of those writers whom no school or sect of criticism 
could refuse to rank as “men of leading” in the periods of our 
literature to which they severally belong. A Life of Dryden 
is, we observe, not even arnounced as yet; but the volume on 
Pope, in entrusting which to the experienced hands of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen the editor seemed to have made an unusually happy 
choice, is now before us. Mr. Stephen’s intimate acquaintance 
with a most important branch of English eighteenth-century 
literature, in which Pope acquired a fame so universal as to be in 
some measure puzzling to himself, might alone have marked him 
out for the ; and of the latter part of the poet’s literary life 
few could be expected to write so adie one so thoroughly versed 
in the works both of the friend who inspired and of the friend who 
interpreted the Essay on Man, Indeed, for ourselves, we confess 
to having been attracted beforehand to this little volume by the 
anticipation that in it Bolingbroke would be spoken of with dis- 
Tespect, and Warburton in the vein of one of the most delightful 
cha ters of the History of English Thought. But Pope's philo- 
Sophy is, after all, but a very small part of him and of 
his life; the day has, moreover, long gone by in which it 
could call forth either admiring comment or solemn refutation, 
and a quite sufficient analysis of the “exquisite mosaic” of 
ous Essay (as Mr. Stephen reminds his readers) 

been already furnished by Mr. Mark Pattison. But in order that, 
generally as well as in special points, justice might be done to both 
the author and the man—and nothing could be truer than that the 
ty of the one is the history of the other “in Pope’s life, almost 
more than in that of any other poet”—the very combination of 
was required by which Mr, is widely acknow- 
to be distinguished. He is both broad in his sympa- 
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thies and cool in his judgment; and—if he will allow us te 
make use of one of “ the floating commonplaces” in the Essay 
on Criticism “ which have more or less suggested themselves to 
every writer ”—the truth which he tells or teaches is never likely 
to be disapproved because of a want of good breeding in the way 
of telling or teaching it. Such a biographer and critic—one who 
can stick to common sense without lapsing into cynicism—was in- 
disputably necessary in the case of Pope, more especially since the 
researches of the late Mr. Dilke, and the evidence marshalled with 
so elaborate a conscientiousness in the volumes hitherto published 
in the Croker-Elwin edition, had rendered existing biographies of 
the poet more or less obsolete. It is not at all too much to say 
that a trustworthy popular Life of Pope had once more become a 
desideratum, unreascnable as the assertion may seem in view of 
the mass of literature on the subject, and of such useful books 
in particular as that of the late Mr. Carruthers, of which we are 
glad to find a kindly mention in Mr. Stephen’s preface. This want 
seemed likely to be supplied by Mr. Stephen himself, who often 
treats old themes as freshly and fairly as he does new ones, and 
who in the opening volume of Mr. Morley’s series had achieved a 
conspicuous success by telling over again, with characteristic sim- 
and force, the oft-told tale of Johnson's life. We cannot, 

owever, think that in the present instance the result has altogether 
equalled expectation. 

Very possibly, as is often the case, Mr. Stephen may only have 
discovered while actually at work upon his present subject that he 
lacks that closer sympathy with it which gives the pleasantest 
savour to every kind of biographical essay. If so, he deserves 
all the more credit for not lacie allowed himself to fall 
into a carping manner utterly destructive of the true interest 
of a biography. Nor, on the other hand, has he chosen as a 
rule to adopt that half-wondering, half-pitying tone which 
befits the humourist proper; although in reading some 
sages of this book one is irresistibly reminded of Thackeray's 
essay on Pope and some of his fellow-wits—a paper which, like 
so much written by its author in the happier hours of his later 
productivity, only gains by the keeping. Indeed, in what Mr. 
Stephen says about one great writer it is difficult not to recognize 
an expansion of Thackeray's playful remark that Addison “ might 
have omitted a virtue or two, or many.” From a more serious 
point of view one is apt to wax impatient at being told that 
Addison's praises are not to be read “ without a certain recalci- 
trance, like that which one feels in the case of the model bo 
who wins all the prizes, including that for good conduct.” Is it 
really so hard to bear the good fortune of the good? In general, 
however, the impression conveyed by Mr. Stephen’s observations 
on Pope himselt is that of an uncertainty of view which seems 
to hover midway between censure and apology. At one time 
he takes refuge in Macaulayese antithesis, and denounces Pope 
as “a liar and a hypocrite,” although “the foundation of his 
character was not selfish or grovelling”; at another he con- 
tents himself with an “after all,” such as seems most appro- 
priate to a biography, as it does to a novel, without a hero. 
We need hardly say that on many questions of moral judgment, as 
of literary criticism, the sound sense of the writer asserts itself 
with its usual strength. He exposes sufficiently, but without 
dwelling upon it with wordy unctuousness, a certain affectation 
of yice in Pope which he justly describes as more offensive than 
his literary affectation. At the same time he waives aside, as 
very much out of place in so pitiful a case, the discussions in 
which others have engaged as to the morality of Pope’s relations 
to the younger Miss Blunt. Unhappily, the little man’s hatreds 
went for at least as much in his life as his loves; and here again 
Mr. Stephen seems to us shrewdly near the mark when he 
observes (apropos of Pope’s wrath against Addison about Tickell’s 
Translation) that 


Pope’s suspicions are a proof that in this case he was almost subject to the il- 
lusion characteristic of actualinsanity. The belief that a man is persecuted 
by hidden conspirators is one of the common symptoms in such cases; and 
Pope would seem to have been almost in the initial stage of mental disease. 
His madness, indeed, was not such as would lead us to call him morally irre- 
sponsible, nor was it the kind of madness which is to be found in a good 
many people who well deserve criminal prosecution; but it was a state 
>A og so morbid as to justify some compassion for the unhappy 
offender. 


But, as Mr. Stephen elsewhere well shows, this very weakness 
in Pope had its pathetic as well as its pitiable side, and 
was not altogether unmixed with a self-respect for which, as we 
have always thought, our literature owes to him a debt of grati- 
tude. To the friends in whom he trusted, and whom he always 
chose with that appreciation of real distinction which was natural 
to him, he clung with touching maeeaing towards the great of the 
world he bore himself unatfectedly as an equal, and as one whose 
breath was by no means taken away by his being treated as such. 

_ Of Pope’s writings it would certainly be absurd to expect 
much to be said that should be new; but a critic of Mr. 
Stephen’s keenness and candour will always- find an op 
tunity of saying many things worthy of attention. The 
Pastorals he dismisses briefly, but not too briefly; indeed 
he might almost have contented himself with the grave piece 
of irony that “the Pastorals have been seriously criticized.” 
The Essay on Criticism, on the other hand, we cannot but 
think entitled to a less condescending treatment than it here once 
more receives. Besides being “ quite sufficiently coherent for ita 
purpose,” and full of brilliant “ aphorisms coined out of common- 


| place,” it has always seemed to us skilfully exhaustive of the chief 
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varieties of false criticism—no slight merit in the case of so 
juvenile a production as this, which Warburton was certainly mis- 
taken in terming the work of an author under twenty, but which, 
on the other hand, it is hardly generous of Mr. Elwin to describe 
as “ representing the capacity of Pope at twenty-three.” We notice, 
by the way, that Mr. Stephen cites the observation, illustrative 
of the poverty of rhymes in this poem, that it makes ten rhymes to 
“wit” and twelve to “sense.” If there were a Pope Society in 
existence, we wish some junior member would take the trouble 
to count the rhymes to “mind” in the Essay on Man. To 
a poem of a very different stamp, which, like Mr. Elwin, Mr. 
Stephen has not failed to praise, that passion-ilower of bot-house 
growth, Eloisa to Abelard he has, we think, done injustice in 
overlooking its essentially dramatic conception, which rendered 
the production of such an effect as that which the critic misses— 
“a disposition to cry "—less easy than it is in the case of a lyrical 
poem by Cowper or Wordsworth. It may be admitted, however, 
that real power of dramatic treatment, such as Pope was wholly 
without, would have created a very different effect. The Lape 
of the Lock Mr. Stephen, as it seems to us, criticizes with a 
very just appreciation of “the admirable beauty and brilliance ” 
of a poem which in M. Taine’s eyes fails to stamp its author even 
as a potte de boudoir, and only helps to establish our national in- 
capacity for true gaiety. On one blemish, however, which appears 
with even greater distinctness in some of Pope’s later writings, 
the French and the English critic are very justly at one. ‘The 
unpleasant undertone in Pope’s raillery of women is recognizable 
already in this charming trifle; but it must at the same time be 
allowed that the Maids of Honour at Hampton Court, who may 
be supposed to have suggested to the author of the Rape of the 
Lock bis notions of the ethics prevalent among “nymphs” of 
quality, have not been vindicated irom the aspersions of his satire 
by the revelations of their own correspondence. 

Of Pope's more important works Mr. Stephen's judgment seems 
to us likewise in general just. He enters into an unexpectedly 
lengthy disquisition on that well-worn topic, the merits and 
shortcomings of Pope’s Homer, turning the tables with much 
dialectical skill on those who think that all has been said when a 
translation which was good enough for our grandfathers and 

dmothers has been damned as too artificial for our better-in- 
Rena generation. He has the courage, which we notice to be 
rare in these days, to aver that he reads the Dunciad with 
pleasure; yet he misses, we venture to think, the real spirit of 
the poem when he remarks that, to reconcile us to such laughter as 
the Dunciad's, “it should have a more genial tone than Pope 
could find in his nature.” The real flaw in this satire seems to 
us the operation, though less intense than in the Moral Essays and 
Imitaiions of Horace, of personal motives which at times mis- 
director falsify the satirist’s indignation. But the main stream 
of that indignation has a source most deep and pure; nor was the 
contest waged by Pope one which could end, actually or meta- 
phorically, in a shaking of hands. Even Dryden’s wrath as a 
satirist, who was essentially a partisan, had more of manufacture 
in it than Pope's, which may almost be said to have at the same 
time sustained and consumed him. We are surpriaged to find Mr. 
Stephen accord to the Fourth Book in particular praise so re- 
markably scant. Is it not, with all the exceptions which may be 
justly taken to particular passages in it, a glorious onslaught upon 
pretentious Philistinism, more particularly of the type which on 
occasion wears “ broad hats, and hoods, and caps”? and was not 
this perhaps the reason why Gray, to whom the University life of 
his times was at once irresistible and intolerable, expressed so 
cordial an admiration of this part of the poem? In discussing 
the remaining works of Pope’s maturity, Mr. Stephen appears to us 
altogether at his best. Of the Zssuy on Man he observes with 
cruel downrightness that “the best passages are those in which the 
author is frankly pantheistic”—an encomium which Pope, whose 
liberalism undoubtedly had its limits, would have received 
with considerable astonishment and displeasure. The poet's real 
masterpieces, however, because most thoroughly in harmony with 
his genius, were the Epistles and Satires. These (or the cream of 
them) have not unfrequently, perhaps because of the diversity of 
their themes, been treated with insufficient care in estimates of 
Pope’s prolix labours. Mr. Stephen suggests the true nature of 
their excellence when he describes them as the pith and essence of 
their author's own circle of friends and acquaintances, “ concen- 
trated into the smallest possible space with the infinite dexterity 
of a thoroughly trained hand.” The exquisite art implied in such 
@ concentration diflers of course as widely as possible from a mere 
of faithful reproduction. This is pointed out by Mr. 
Ronen as it has been pointed out before him by a brilliant man of 
letters who for many generations remained the acknowledged 
master among our dramatists in the composition of comic dialogue. 
“T believe,” writes Congreve, “if a Poet should steal a Dialogue 
of any length, from the Extempore Discourse of the two wittiest 
Men upon Earth, he would find the Scene but coldly received by 
the Town.” 

There are, we should in conclusion remark, certain indications 
of something like haste in this volume, which allow us to indulge 
the hope that its author may not yet have said his last word on its 
subject. “ Elkanah Shadwell” (p. 121) is of course merely the 
birth of an accident, though certainly a passing strange prodigy of 
the bicipitous sort. ‘The quotations are by no means frequent ; yet 
one of eccurs twice over (pp. 98 and 188), and on the second 
oceasion is accompanied by a coniment to some extent paralysing 
the etlect of that offered on the former. There are other repeti- 


tions which it is unnecessary to dwell upon, but which suggest 
that the wearisome labour expended by Mr. Stephen upon his lucid 
summary of the Correspondence mysteries laid bare in Mr. Elwin’s 
edition left him no time for retouching those parts of his big. 
graphical essay which really possess a far more enduring interest, 
The truth is that there is enough, and more than enough, in thegg 
scandals, now brought home irrefutably, to spoil the taste of any 
Life of Pope for writer as well as reader. Mr. Stephen has too 
much good taste and too high a sense of justice to surrender him- 
self to a feeling of disgust; but we are not sure whether it jg 
altogether the fault of the subject that his treatment of it is 
unlikely to take away the unsatisfied feeling left by previous 
biographers. 


SIX LIFE STUDIES OF FAMOUS WOMEN.* 


HE author of Kitty could hardly write anything dull, but in this 
volume she has produced some very hasty and uneven work, 
Her “ Famous Women” are selected on no particular plan, and 
one or two of them have no claim to be called famous. The col- 
lection is neither arranged chronologically nor does it represent 
one epoch ; for we have good Mrs. Elizabeth Carter presenting 
her eighteenth-century countenance between those of Mme. Pa 
Carpantier and Miss Matilda Betham—a single old-world figure 
among a group of moderns. As to the execution of the book, 
it is hardly worthy of a practised writer like Miss Betham- 
Edwards. Constant slips of style, repetitions, misprints, make us 
wish that the author had handed over her copy to some friendly 
Charles Lamb, whom his sister Mary describes, in a letter here 
eo as “ often known to spy out errors in a manuscript which 
as passed through many judicious hands.” The sketches are of 
varying degrees of merit ; that of Fernan Caballero is the worst, 
that of Caroline Herschel is the best; Miss Betham-Edwards 
being, like many another woman—and man—of letters, better able 
to describe life than to tall about literature. Still even in the 
account of Caroline Herschel and Alexandrine Tinné there is 
neither much subtlety nor much force. “My labours,” says the 
writer, “ will be amply rewarded if the present volume finds favour 
with the young.” This it may very welldo. It is just the plain 
straightforward kind of storytelling that young people like; but 
it cannot claim any higher merit. 

The first paper is an account of Fernan Caballero; and it is on 
this, we infer trom the advertisements, that the writer thinks the 
attractiveness of her book will mainly depend. Unfortunately it 
cannot be called anything but a very thin and poor description of 
the famous Spaniard ; it is not to be compared, for example, with the 
excellent article which appeared some fifteen years ago in the North 
British Review. There is no real knowledge of her novels, no 
translation, no criticism of her characters—nothing but a résumé 
of what Lady Herbert and M. de Mazade have said before. 
Fernan Caballero is not one of the greatest of writers, but 
she is a very interesting one, and one who well deserves a 
careful and sympathetic biography. At present none exists, 
not even (we believe) in Spain, and Miss Betham-Edwards 
has contributed little towards supplying the want. When 
we pass to the notice of Alexandrine Tinné we come to ground 
on which the writer treads more firmly, and to a subject with 
which her facile pen is better able to deal. There is no 
woman of our day whose life has been richer in romantic in- 
cident or whose death has possessed a more tragic interest. That 
a young, wealthy, and beautiful girl should give herself up deli- 
berately to African travel is of itself an astonishing thing ; that she 
should carry out her resolution as Miss Tinné did, with the con- 
stant purpose of bringing light to bear upon “ the habitations of 
cruelty,” is heroic. As a mere traveller she almost rivalled Speke 
and Cameron ; and there is a fascination in her story, in the pas 
sionate devotion she inspired in those who formed her escort, that 
belongs to her alone. She was murdered by two treacherous 
Touareg chiefs in Fezzan, south of Tripoli, in Mareh 1869, in the 
thirtieth year of her age :— 

A few days after her departure the murderous scheme was put into 
execution. Early in the morning a quarrel broke out—as it is supposed, 
intentionally—among the camel-drivers, and, hearing the noise, the young 
mistress of the caravan hastily quitted her tent to see what she could do in 
the way of pacification. Her appearance was the signal agreed upon for 
the massacre. One Touareg first disabled her right hand by asabre-thrust, 
in order to prevent her from using her revolver ; then, with a rifle-ball in 
the breast, achieved his deadly work. The others rushed on to the slaughter. 
The three Dutch sailors, her sole European attendants, were next assassi- 
nated, and then the plundering of the rich caravan began. The 
faithful negroes, who adored their kind young mistress, were carried off 
with the spoi!, and the bodies of the victims left unburied on the sands. 
Thus perished, in the flower of her youth, one of the most enterprising lady 
travellers, and one of the most courageous women who ever lived. 


Miss Betham-Edwards, in writing her account of Caroline 
Herschel, had little to do except to follow the memoir pub- 
lished a few years back by Mrs. John Herschel; and, with 
this for her guide, she has given a clear and interesting 
sags of a woman who ought not to be forgotten. Caro- 
ine Herschel was born at Hanover in 1750, the daughter 
of a musician, who taught his sons music but thought his 
daughters properly employed in “the drudgery of the scullery.” 
In 1772 she joined her brother William at Bath, where he had 


* Six Life Studies of Famous Women. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author 
of “ Kitty,” &c. With Six Portraits engraved on Steel. London: Griffith 
& Farran, 1880. 
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glready become famous as a teacher of music, and she at once 

that career of devotion to his interests which made his 
astronomical achievements possible. He ground his own mirrors 
for the telescope; for, as Miss Edwards quotes from Lord Rosse, 
such grinding used always to be done by hand, and the work 
required the very greatest care and wy ‘Upon one occasion, 
whilst engaged upon a seven-foot mirror, he did not remove his 
hands from it for sixteen hours together.” Meanwhile Caroline 
read to him from Sterne or Fielding, and from time to time 
actually “ kept him alive by putting the victuals by bits into his 
mouth.” Little by little the famous music-master began to make 
himself known as a man of science. In 1781 he was elected 
F.RS., then he was appointed “ Royal Astronomer” (not 
Astronomer-Royal), with a salary of 200/. a year, and on this the 
brother and sister left Bath and the musical profession behind for 
ever. They settled at Datchet, near Windsor, and Caroline, not 
without some regrets (for she was in a fair way to become dis- 
tinguished as a public singer), became assistant to William 
Herschel, her special business being “ to sweep for comets.” But 
the old housewifely instincts were by no means obliterated, as will 
appear from such extracts from her diary as this, written at their 
new house at Slough in 1786 :— 

July 3.—My Brothers William and Alexander left Slough to begin 
their journey to Germany. By way of not suffering too much by sadness, 
I began with bustling work. I cleaned all the brass-work for the seven- and 
ten-foot telescopes, and put curtains before the shelves to prevent the dust 
from settling upon them again. 

July 4.—I cleaned and put the polishing room in order, and made the 
gardener clear the work-yard, put everything in safety, and mend the 


fences. 

6th.—I put all the philosophical letters in order, and the collection of 
each year in a separate cover. 

18.—I spent the whole day in ruling paper for the register, except that 
at breakfast I cut out ruffles for shirts. 1 tried to “sweep,” but it was 
cloudy, and the moon rose at half-past ten. 

19.—In the evening “swept” from eleven till one. 

For years and years she went on with this nightly “sweeping,” 
although in 1788 her brother married, and Po mee to bade 
lodgings near by. The work she achieved was something enor- 
mous; it is to be explained by the fact that till William 
died in 1822—her seventy-second year—she went steadily on 
without check or hindrance, “ calculating and copying,” watching 
and recording, Then after that date, when she had already lived 
toa ripe age and achieved results enough for three lifetimes, she 
settled down for another quarter of a century in her Hanove- 
rian home. But on this evening of her days we need not dwell; 
nor indeed need we dwell at greater length upon her earlier 
time, for Mrs. John Herschel’s Memoir must be still fresh in the 
recollection of many readers. 

The sketch of Mme. in. 7 tier is fairly interesting ; 
but it does not show any knowledge of educational questions, 
or of the history of what has been done and written in reference 
to them during the last half century. Madame Pape did a con- 
siderable work for education in France, and it would be useful to 
know exactly in what it consisted, and how she was influenced by 
Frébel and Pestalozzi and others. But this is just what we fail 
to find in Miss Edwards's pages. Again it is doubtful whether the 
dull figure of the pious Elizabeth Carter was worth reviving, except 
indeed to give one more instance of the incurable provincialism in 
which the life of the English middle classes is steeped. Compare 
with this estimable clergyman’s daughter, this phoenix of a dull 
age, submitting her Epictetus to the censorship of Bishop Secker, 
such a figure as that of the “learned lady of the sixteenth century,” 
Olympia Morata, whom Mr. Creighton has lately sketched so 
egg for us. In the Englishwoman, admirably as she did 

work and carefully as she fulfilled her round of daily duties, 
we miss the sweet sympathetic charm, the breath of sentiment and 
seriousness, that comes to us from the Italian. Olympia and her 
sisters are what Elizabeth Carter and her sisters are not, 
in immediate contact with the main stream, with the great 
currents on which the spiritual life of Europe still de- 
pends. Nor does the fame of Miss Carter gain by the 
writer’s treatment of it. The sketch is done in the very 
slightest way, being a mere recast of one single book—her life, 
written by her nephew Montague Pennington—with an occasional 
criticism interspersed from Mr. George Long or other authorities, 
And why is Miss Betham-Edwards so careless of sinall inaccura- 
cies that even her explanatory notes are sometimes worse than no 
explanation at all? Somebody compared Elizabeth Carter with 
“the Sulpitias of the ancients and the Schurmans and Daciers of 
moderns ”; on which the note is as follows :— 

Sulpitia, Latin poetess in the time of Tiberias. 

Schurman, Anna Maria, German scholar, died 1678. 

Dacier, Anne, Greek scholar, died 1720. 
Sulpicia, as a matter of fact, lived under Domitian, and was praised 
by Martial; and Anna Maria van Schurman was in no sense a “ Ger- 
man scholar,” but a Dutchwoman who wrote in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and French. Such instances of carelessness show that Miss 
Edwards has not that proper regard for her audience which an 
audience has the right to demand, and which is, after all, an 
author's best safeguard. 

The paper on the writer's aunt and godmother, Matilda 
Betham, “the friend of Charles and Mary Lamb,” is interesting 
On account of the letters from the Lambs, the Coleridges, and 
Southey which are printed in it. These are not only worth read- 

» but are of themselves enough to make a demand for the book 
in which they appear—though, by the way, Miss Edwards does 


not state which of them are here printed for the first time. Book- 
lovers will be shocked to hear that Lamb, who has written 
so beautifully of the joys of book-hunting, should have com- 
mitted sacrilege in order to decorate a garret. “ M 
brother and I almost covered the walls with prints, for whi 
purpose he cut out every print from every book in his old library, 
coming in every now and then to ask my leave to strip a fresh 
poor author.” So writes Mary Lamb from the Temple. Imagine 
frontispieces by Hollar and Marshall and Faithorne coming to such 
base uses! Let us hope that Lamb felt himself properly punished 
when he wrote as follows to Matilda Betham, anticipating the 
— and the exact expressions of his celebrated sonnet on 
‘Work ” :— 


No one can tell how ill I am, because it does not come out to the exterior 
of my face, but lies in my skull deep and invisible. I wish I was leprous, 
and black jaundiced skin-over, and that all was as well within as my cursed 
looks. You must not think me worse than I am. I am determined not to 
be overset, but to give up business rather, and get ’em to allow me a trifle 
for services past. Oh, that 1 had been a shoemaker, or a baker, or a man 
of large independent fortune. Oh, darling laziness! heaven of Epicurus! 
Saint’s Everlasting Rest! that I could drink vast potations of thee thro’ 
unmeasured Eternity—Otium cum vel sine dignitate. Scandalous, dis- 
honourable, any kind of repose. I stand not upon the dignified sort. 
Accursed, damned desks, trade, commerce, business, Inventions of that 
old original busybody, brain-working Satan—Sabbathless, restless Satan 
A curse relieves ; do you ever try it? 

We may conclude with a quotation from an interesting letter 
from Southey containing this estimate of Wordsworth’s “Con- 
vention of Cintra” :— 

T entreat you, read Wordsworth’s pamphlet upon the affairs of Spain, 
just published by Longman. Only Burke equals it in eloquence, and he 
only by fits and flashes ; but there shines through this the light of truth 
and of nature and of God, a light of which nothing more than the dim, 
discoloured reflection ever shone upon Burke. 


DAVID ARMSTRONG.* 


(= clever author of David Armstrong has sought the mate- 
rials for a powerfully dramatic story in the natural incidents 
of humble life. Moreover, there is in it a somewhat remarkable 
respect for the much-neglected “ unities,” so far as consistency of 
situations and circumstances is concerned. Among all the charac- 
ters, with the exception of one or two who merely flit across the 
pages, there is not one who makes any pretence to the position of 
what is conventionally termed lady or gentleman. Even the 
villain of the tale who works mischief which he cannot repair, 
though he has played the parts of haughty aristocrats, is 
nothing more than a provincial actor. Yet in the shifting 
vicissitudes of strong human action we do not miss those con- 
trasts of rank to which we are habituated in ordinary novels. And 
within what seems at first sight to be a very limited range, the 
author has shown no little versatility. His story has its 
full share of melancholy, and he asks us to sympathize 
with the endurance of the poor under the galling burdens 
of cares and sorrows. He dwells on the courage and virtues of 
unpretending persons, who are unconscious of the heroism that is 
become a habit of their lives; as he also expatiates on their vices 
and follies and the temptations by which they are beset. He 
throws himself into the everyday life of the working-man, with a 
knowledge which implies intimate acquaintance with it. He writes 
of religion and its influences as one who has experienced them in 
their reality ; while, on the other hand, he paints the eccentricities 
of sincere fanaticism with a humour which is never irreverent or 
even flippant. By way of relief from the overwrought excitement 
of revival meetings where emotional feelings have broken loose 
from control, he carries us away to the lighter atmosphere of the 
theatre, to assist at the triumph of a fascinating débutante. In fact, 
he passes easily and naturally from grave to gay, though the grave 
undoubtedly much preponderates; and, if his inclinations 
tend rather towards the pathetic vein, he is alive to the more 
cheerful aspects of things, even upon the most solemn occasions. 
Thus we have the hero persuaded by his mother—who is a 
pious, but narrow-minded old lady—to accompany her and a 
young female friend to a “ love-feast.” It is a meeting of 
the godly of one of the -straiter sects, held for the common 
benefit and improvement, in a bare upper chamber. Men and 
women who, in passing from darkness into the light, have gone 
tbrough a variety of personal experiences, get up to relate them. 
David Armstrong has the shadow of a dark remorse upon him, 
and is in no mood to be merry nor much disposed to smile. So 
far as he is not abstracted and indifferent, he has some vague hope 
that he may possibly be = to get rid of the load that is 
inexorably weighing on him. Yet, while impressed by the earnest- 
ness of the speakers and even envious of it, 1t is the ludicrous side 
of their confessions that chiefly strikes him. There is more of 
comedy than anything else “when a little tailor, who had no 
other fame nor possibility of — any (than that of making 
the worst fit in the town), finished up his lengthy speech with an 
earnest aspiration :— 
Make me little and unknown, 
Heard and prized by God alone— 

as though the foes he had to contend with on earth were 
fame and ambition.” Again Armstrong's gravity is upset when 


* David Armstrong ; or, Before the Dawn. William Blackwood & Son, 
1880. 
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an elderly woman in a filthy dress and battered headgear gets 
up to claim the congratulations of the community, as show- 
ing the fruits of her reformation for the last few months 
by living “the life of a spotless and sinless angel.” And, having 
relapsed into gloom, ere long he is half smiling as he listens 
to a penitent, who had been the greatest scamp in the neighbour- 
hood, telling of the struggle after he had been “made a new 
man,” as to whether he was bound to divorce himself from the 
fiddle that had been a snare to him. It seems that he had 
finally solved the difficulty on the strength of a happy inspiration ; 
and, deciding that the fiddle might be made a new creature like its 
master, had “ varnished it thickly till it was fine and shiny. And 
now, thank the Lord, there could be no harm in it, because it stands 
to reason that the natur’ of the thing has completely changed ; and 
instead of the wicked dancing tunes he used to play on it, it was 
never heard now, save in the songs of Zion.” All this, as we 
have said, though laughable enough, is related without the 
slightest irreverence, and, indeed, is introduced with perfect good 
taste. The humour of the scene is greatly heightened by the 
fact that the sympathies of the assembled congregation are in 
solemn harmony with those who stand up to make their con- 
fessions, and that there is not the faintest reflection of Arm- 
es gleams of mirth in the grave faces of the people about 


im. 

As for David himself, with his vast reserves of strength, mental 
and physical, he is a rugged but imposing character. Morally he 
prom out conspicuously from among his fellows, as his big frame 
towers above them in its stalwart proportions. Inclined to ex- 
tremes in everything, in the exuberance of his vigour he is no 
saint, though sometimes he half resolves to become one. His 
austere upbringing, although it has made his conscience almost 
morbidly sensitive, may as probably work in hia for evil as for 
good. When we meet him first, he is repenting the evening's 
debauch, and he has disappointments that tend to embitter him 
and make him reckless. He has shrewd intelligence and the 
genius of invention; he has ambitions, and the consciousness of 
the power of elevating himself. With patient thought he 
has devised a machire for economizing labour, which has 
been approved and adopted by the firm who employ him. 

course it excites the anger of his fellow-workmen, and 
their malice wrecks it when its success has n demon- 
strated. Armstrong, who has answered for their straight- 
forward dealing, leaves the shipbuilding yard in disgust; accepts 
a situation as mechanist to a theatre, and is bent apparently on 
going straight to ruin. At the very turning-point of his career he 
is so far saved by an accident. He males himself the guardian of a 
destitute little girl, who is cast upon his charity by the death of a 
relative. The child clings from the first to her benefactor, and 
insinuates herself into his deepest affections. With her warm- 
hearted impulses and wheedling ways, the little Deeta becomes his 
delight and tyrant, and the oddly-assorted pair make a series of 
pretty pictures. As Deeta grows into a woman, under Arm- 
strong’s and his mother’s care, the nature of his feelings for 
her undergoes a change. Yet even when she has given her heart 
to a young musician of her own age, while her filial attach- 
ment to Armstrong is as strong as ever, the jealousy which he 
tries manfully to combat can scarcely be said to come with a 
revelation to him. It is true that he seeks relief in absence; but 
he persuades himself that it is merely because he cannot endure the 
prospect of being the second in a daughter's affections. Nor is it 
only Armstrong’s heart that has been sorely tried by his 
adoption of Deeta. By an act of which she was indirectly, though 
most innocently, the cause, she had nearly brought his soul to 
utter shipwreck. And here one of the most critical phases in the 
transitions of his spiritual state is wrought out with great truth and 
force. Indifferent, rather than positively sceptical, he had attended 
one of those revival meetings which were stirring at the time the 
irreligion of Oldboro’, The straightforward eloquence of one of the 
reachers had struck home to him; and allured by the glory of 
Soouien a leader in the Church militant, he had devoted himself 
with all the energy of his nature to this new service. He goes forth 
from the pt ny det with ardour, strong iu his self-assurance 
and his new-born spiritual “apy to be brought face to face with a 
temptation almost irresistible to a man of his passions. He meets 
Montressor the actor, to learn from his lips that he is the villain 
who had ruined the mother of little Deeta, and against whom 
Armstrong in his unregenerated state had vowed undying ven- 
nee. Montressor by his cynicism and offensive behaviour invites 

is fate. Armstrong, who has listened with unwonted patience, is 
provoked beyond power of self-control by a blow, which he 
promptly returns with fatal consequences. For a day or so he 
stands under the shadow of the gallows; but he is acquitted of 
murder on proof of provocation, and on the medicul evidence as 
to his victim’s state of health. Yet, though pronounced legally 
guiltless, he cannot forgive himself; and, in the revulsion of feeling 
trom his spiritual self-confidence, he thenceforward grows more 
gloomy and misanthropical than ever. Still it is characteristic of 
the man, that though he almost ceases to believe and to hope, he 
dves not neglect the duties and interests that in different circum- 
stances have engrossed his attention. With infinite pains and 
labour he works out a railway brake which should bring honour 
and profit to the inventor, while conferring great benefits on man- 
kind. But the knowledge that he has at last attained to success 
only comes to him ombis deathbed. Feeling more indifferent to 
life than is usual with him, after having parted in bitter dis- 
pleasure from Deeta, in consequence of a reckless escapade of that. 


young lady’s, he has sacrificed himself to save the sufferers who 
have been buried under a falling house, And the closing scene ig 
extremely touching, as the strong man lies on his death 
crushed and mangled, surrounded by a group of mourners who 
have good cause to regret him. 

As a foil to the stern and sterling Armstrong, Deeta is brought 
in with excellent effect. Though, for the most part, she shows 
something of the soulless graces of an Undine, she is nevertheless 
susceptible to passionate feeling, and she is invariably so winni 
and wayward that we can understand the fascination she exercises, 
There is an admirable tableau which shows her at her brightest 
contrast with the grim austerity of David’s worthy mother, when 
the old lady surprises the girl practising for the part of Ophelia in 
the solitude of her bedroom. Deeta has set her heart upon going 
on the stage, while Mrs. Armstrong regards stage plays as the 
foulest devices of Satan. The author's interpretation of Deeta’s 
innocent idea of the part is exceedingly clever :— 

A more ridiculous representation of poor, frenzied Ophelia was never seen 
than this little maid, as, in the words of Laertes, “ Thought, affliction, pas- 
sion, hell itself, she turned to favour and to prettiness.” 

The happy, dancing eyes, smiling at themselves ; the rosy colour; above 
all, the utter absence of passion in the voice; the unconscious chastity 
which prevented her changing colour at the words which meant nothing to 
her ; finding no echo in a nature where the woman had not yet awakened— 
all these made up one of the strangest, sanest, prettiest travesties of the 
poet’s ideal that it was possible to see. 


There are several other excellent studies. Paul Watson, the 
careworn working-man, Armstrong’s closest friend; Hannah, 
Watson’s daughter, who, amidst her premature anxieties and the 
round of duties she conscientiously discharges, finds time to form 
a hopeless attachment for Armstrong; and Kit, the deformed and 
half-idiotic boy whom Armstrong has saved at the cost of his own 
life, are each and all admirable in their way. And in keeping 
with the turmoil of rough, hard-working life are the pictures of 
the town and neighbourhood of Oldboro’, where industry has been 
defacing the beauties of art and nature, and which we take to be 
photographed from Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


y hes sixth volume of the Manchester Literary Club's Papers (1) 
is full of subjects of interest of a varied kind. In the table 
of contents we find such headings as, to choose at random, “ Special 
Collections of Books in Lancashire and Cheshire,” “ Annals of the 
English Gipsies under the Tudors,” “ Fancies and Fashions in 
Art,” “In Robin Hood’s Country,” and “ Thackeray; the Humourist 
as Preacher.” In the last-named paper Mr. John Mortimer writes 
with a pleasant enthusiasm against the notion that Thackeray was 
acynic. In this notion there is no doubt a great want of percep- 
tion; but so there is, it must be admitted, in Mr. Mortimer’s 
statement that Thackeray “had the intellect of a man and the 
heart of a child.” If either of these suppositions were completely 
true, Thackeray’s best work could never have been satan His 
character, although of a far higher moral stamp than that of the 
French poet, seems to have been not unlike Alfred de Musset’s in 
its mixture of bitterness and softness. This, at least, is the impres- 
sion which remains with us after repeated reading of his books— 
an impression far removed from that given in Mr. Trollope’s bio- 
graphy, to which Mr. Mortimer has trusted too implicitly. Mr. 
Mortimer’s essay, however, contains many good bits of observation, 
and, granting its writer's point of view, is well contrived through- 
out. Most readers of Thackeray will agree with him when he 
says that “ Thackeray had a keen eye for natural beauty, and, when 
he does describe, displays the hand of a master ”—a statement which 
Mr. Mortimer supports by a well-chosen extract from Esmond. 
This essay is not inappropriately followed by one on “ Wit and 
Humour,” by Mr. Anderson O’Conor, one of whose prefatory re- 
marks seems to us worth quoting for its point and terseness :— 
“ We may describe humour as the mood or disposition that gives 
a mirthful character to wit. There are many antithetical maxims 
and proverbs that have the quality of wit, and yet are in them- 
selves destitute of humour. Let them only come into the 
tropical sunshine of a humorous disposition, and they at once 
blossom into laughter.” The writer goes on to illustrate his pro- 
position by various instances, some of which, it should be noted, 
are curiously misquoted. From some of them, which, to us at 
least, are unhackneyed and ingenious, we select one which relates 
how a certain Scotch vassal was condemned to the gallows by his 
lord. When he arrived at the place of execution, he showed 2 
natural unwillingness to mount the ladder, upon which his wife 
turned to him reprovingly with “ Hoot awa, Donald! Gang up 
like a man and please the laird.” Another essay, on “ Charles 
Dickens and Rochester,” gains an additional interest from its care- 
fully designed and executed illustrations; and another, on “ Lan- 
eashire Dramatic Authors,” by Mr. Callender, is full of curious 
information which will be new to many students of the stage. 
The interesting and valuable little volume which Sir Henry 
Thompson has issued, under the title of Food and Feeding (2), 
contains the substance of two articles which appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century, and were noticed in these columns, improved 


(1) Papers of the Manchester Literary Club. Vol. VI. With Illustra- 
tions. Manchester and London: Published for the Club by Heywood & 
Son. 

(2) Food and Feeding. By Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S., &c. London: 
Warne & Co. 
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by the author's revision and the addition of an appendix devoted 
to the Pot-au-Feu, an institution too little known and respected 
jn England. To our former remarks on Sir Henry Thompson’s 
articles we need only add that their appearance in a volume form 
js acceptable, and that we are not surprised at “the wide demand 
for their republication ” spoken of in the few words of preface. 

* The title of Mr. Forbes’s volume (3) is, to “speak by the card,” 
incorrect. The sketches which it contains are of things which he 
has observed in the intervals of his campaigning life, and they de- 
scribe to us with much vividness all kinds of experiences through 
which the author has gone, ranging from a visit to the King of 
Burmah to a Christmas Day spent in driving a four-wheeled cab. 
“ Almost all,” we learn from the preface, “are reprints,” and it 
may be added that almost all have some portion of interest or 
amusement, Mr. Forbes’s writing has many vices of style, but it 
has the merit of always impressing you with a sense of reality. 
The manner is too often flashy, but there is generally something 
worthy of note underlying it. The book is one which may be 
safely recommended for desultory reading, and among its contents 


we would call special attention to a chapter headed “ An Evening | 


Party among the Navvies.” i 

Since the days of The Rovers nothing quite resembling The Sacri- 
fice (4) has ee. Before such a work criticism is of necessity 
dumb. At the risk of tediousness we must venture on quotation. 
The curtain rises on an interview between John and Sarah, servants 
at Richmond Hall. ‘ You've been,” says John, 


An honoured and superior servant, living 
Before all eyes a pure and Christian life, 
Yet of yourself you speak as if 
You were the very source of discord, grief, 
And all that’s ill, 

Sarah. When one’s tongue , 
Condemns one’s life, it seeks for flattery, 
Yet knows it speaks the truth—I must insist P 
You'll speak no more of this.—They come. R. 


Another scene shows us a room at Mrs. Cheetham’s, occupied 
by Mrs. Cheetham and her son. As the curtain rises the son 
‘says, 


Would you would die a natural death ! 
To which the mother not unnaturally replies, 


O cruel ingratitude! 
Cheetham. Ingratitude ! 
You’ve trained me up a spoiled and self-willed child, 
Deprived me of my birthright wilfully ; 
There’s nothing to be grateful for in that. 
Mrs. C. My boy! My darling boy! You'll break my heart. 
Cheetham. You know I’ve never liked you, mother, and 
Since I’ve known all I’ve cursed you in my heart. 
The plot of this marvellous drama is, if possible, more exquisite 
than its dialogue. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. hate issued an admirably got-up 
edition of The Princess(5), printed on the rough paper which is 
dear to many book-lovers, and bound in white vellum. 

Mr. Adams, whose books of schoolboy life are probably familiar 
to many of our readers, has now ventured on the more difficult ground 
of University life (6), and may on the whole be congratulated upon 
his success. Many writers have tried their hand at dealing with 
this subject under the guise of fiction, and few have succeeded. 
Several Sods of insight and merit which are cast in the form of 
essays on University life, whether of Oxford or Cambridge, will 
wecur to the mind; but the nowvelle or novel of University life has 
not been either frequent or, as arule, successful: Yom Brown at 
Oxford and Julian Home are the standing instances for each 
University of undergraduate novels.- With each many faults might 
be found, and have been found; and in one respect, that of giving 
a really accurate picture of certain phases of undergraduate life, 
# novel by Mr. Tottenham, of which we cannot recall the exact 
title, dealing with Cambridge, was superior to both the books 
just mentioned. Mr. Adams's College Days does not aim at being 
more than a nouvelle, and it may ” said to fulfil the require- 
ments which might fairly be expected from it. It shows us, of 
course, the virtuous reading undergraduate, the villanous and 
would-be fast undergraduate, the lordly, apolaustic, and haughty 
undergraduate, the clever and somewhat idle undergraduate, 
and, as the hero of the book, the well-intentioned and accom- 
plished, but vacillating undergraduate, who goes through various 
trials brought upon him by his own folly, and at the end comes out 
of them triumphantly. ‘The characters are sketched with some 
spirit, and the writing is pleasant. In almost every book of the 
kind there is a villain whose evil dispositions and contrivances are 
more likely to be met with in a rattling melodrama than in every- 
day life at Oxford or Cambridge ; and the most that can be said 
perhaps for Mr. Adams’s Oxford villain is that he is more plausible 
than the Cambridge villain of Judian Home, On other grounds 
it would be unfair to compare Mr. Adams’s book with Julian 
Home ; for, on the whole, it is a healthy enough sketch of under- 
graduate life, undisfigured by morbid sentimentality or outrageous 
nonsense, Some of the incidents are naturally out of date, a fact 
which the author recognizes in his foot-notes; but the “ Row in 


(3) Glim through the Cannon-Smoke: a Series of Sketches. By 
Archibald Forbes. London and New York: Routledge & Sons. 


wot) The Sacrifice: a Drama. In Three Acts. By David Sinclair. Wigan: 
all. 


(5) The Princess. By Alfred Tennyson. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 

(6) College Days at Oxford. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, Author of 
“Schoolboy Honour,” &c. London: Griffith & Farran. New York: 
Dutton & Co. 


palin a is to be feared, as true to the present as to a 
past day. 

A handsome volume, adorned with some capital illustrations, and 
issued by Messrs. Cassell and Co., gives much interesting informa- 
tion as to important parts of the country of which travelling 
English people are apt to know least—their own (7). The book 
opens with a careful and accurate account of Chester, a place 
which has suffered a good deal in the general estimation of its beauty 
from the unwise comparison constantly made between it and Bern. 
The chapter devoted to it contains a striking story, which might 
suggest a subject for versitication to Mr. Bret Harte, of an engine- 
driver whose train, not his engine, was thrown into the Dee by 
the bursting of one of the outer girders of the railway bridge. 
“He hastened on to the next station and gave the alarm, then, 
shunting on to the up-line and reversing his engine, he dashed back 
over the pair of girders which yet remained standing, in order to 
give an alarm at Chester station.” The chapter on Cambridge is 
well done, and is written with knowledge, and it may be said of 
the whole book that it is attractive and full of information. 

The sixth number of the series called The Hundred Greatest 
Men (8), which on its first appearance we noticed at. length, in- 
cludes under the head “ History ” Herodotus, Thucydides, Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Tacitus, Plutarch, Montaigne, Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire, Diderot, Lessing, and Gibbon. This odd medley is graced 
with an introduction by the Dean of Westminster, written in his 
accustomed manner. 

A fifth edition has been issued of Mr. Colquhoun’s admirable 
work called Zhe Moor and the Loch (9). The fact that it has 
reached a fifth edition is in itselfa valuable tribute to the merit 
of the book, which on a previous occasion has been treated of at 
length in these columns. 

Although there is nothing in The Art of Washing (10) that most 
eon have not known, though perhaps not seriously thought of 

fore, excepting the substitution of a‘ Louf ” instead of flannel for 
soni washing ; yet the subject, a most important one, is placed 

fore the public in an attractive, concise,and useful form, and it 
would be well if it could be generally studied. The first part 
contains full directions on personal washing, the second on clothes- 
washing, the third on house-washing. ‘“ Clothes-washing” has 


| most valuable hints in its pages, and winds up with this quotation 


from “a learned and eminent preacher ” :—“ Look at the vast evil 
of small laundries. What disease is there fomented! clothes not 
disinfected, mixed up before and after washing! Remedy— 
abolish all small laundries, establish in each district proper public 
laundries under due supervision with disinfecting rooms and dry- 
ing grounds. A company might make .its fortune in five years, 
espccially if it undertook not to destroy more than five per cent. 
of the garments intrusted to its care.” If the third part of this 
little book were learnt by heart by householders, and put into 
practice, there would be far less fever and diphtheria in England 
than there is now. 

The Oxford Press has issued for the Sunday School Centenary 
Celebration two beautiful editions of the Oxford Bible for 
Teachers (11), one of which is described as “ the smallest edition 
in the world.” 

For the same occasion Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have 
produced an admirable edition, which combines the Reference 
Bible with their Variorum Bible and with the Aids to the Student 
of the Holy Bible contained in their Bible for Bible Teachers (12). 

The tragic death of the Prince Imperial is stili so fresh in our 
memory, and the interest he excited in every one, whether friend 
or foe, still so vivid, that Miss Barlee’s volume (13) will be doubly 
welcome amongst the literature of the day, as a faithful summing- 
up or the Prince’s life and as a conscientious and well-written 
account of all the principal events in his short career. The book 
is full of interesting anecdotes, and also contains good useful 
reading as to history. Most people think they know well enough 
the sad history of the last war in France; but the three chapters 
‘ Metz,” “* Sedan,” and “ Empress Regent” bring it all before us 
afresh, The account of the Prince’s death in Zululand is graphi- 
cally given; and Miss Barlee has got much valuable information 
from those friends whom she thanks in her preface for having 
helped her to compile the volume. Herdescription of the scenery 
is vivid, and the book contains some touching and poetical passages. 

M. Renan’s Hibbert Lectures (14) have been issued in a vclume 
form and in the shape of an excellent translation by Mr. Charles 
Beard. The few words of preface contain a pleasant record of M. 


(7) Our Own Country: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. lustrated. 
London, Paris, and New York : Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 

(8) The Hundred Greatest Men. Vol. V. History. With an Intro- 
duction by the Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster. London : 
Sampson Low & Co. 

(9) The Moor and the Loch. By John Colquhoun. 2 vols. Fifth 
Edition. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 

(10) The Art of Washing. By A. A. Strange Butson. New York: 
Dutton & Co. London: Griflith & Farran. 

(11) The Oxford Bible for Teachers. Two Editions. Printed expressly 
for the Sunday School Centenary Celebration. Oxford: University Press. 
London : Henry Frowde. ; 

(12) The Sunday School Centenary Bible. London, Edinburgh, and 
New York: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

(13) Life of the Prince Imperial of France. With Portrait. Compiled 
by Ellen Barlee. London: Griffith & Farran. 

(14) The Hibbert Lectures—1880. Lectures on the Institutions, Thought, 
and Culture of Rome, on Christianity, and the Development of the Catholic 
Church. By Ernest Renan. Translated by Charles Beard. London and 
Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 
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Renan’s impressions of his visit to England. It is to be — 
that time may show that his high opinion of England and of her 
future is well-founded. 

A second edition has appeared of Mr. Mann’s useful and clearly 
written little book on Domestic Economy and Household Science 
(15). Mr. Mann’s directions are practical and judicious, and 
frequently, as in the case of his discourse on the much-vexed 
question of mistress and servant, he says a good deal that is worth 
attention in a few words. His chapter Lesson” on Economy 
and Saving is another good instance of his skill in this direction. 
The little volume is one in which most people who have, or are 
likely to have, anything to do with household cares will find some 
hints worth noting. 

Mr. Kenny's volume is a reprint of an essay (16) which gained 
the Yorke prize at Cambridge. The object and scope of the work 
are plainly set forth by the author in his preface, in which, after 
directing attention to the importance of the subject, he observes 
that his materials have been chiefly derived from studying the 
Blue-books of the last sixty years, a study the laboriousness of 
which will be appreciated by all who have had the same kind of 
work todo. With the aid of these stores of undigested informa- 
tion Mr. Kenny has illustrated “the broad theoretical generalities 
of the subject by the practical details of actual experience.” He 
modestly disclaims all idea of novelty either in his data or deduc- 
tions, but has aimed at bringing “into one foeus evidence which 
previously lay scattered through a library,” an ambition which he 
may be congratulated on having fulfilled. 

Mr. Mac-Alpin’s — in compiling his volume on the Law of 
Money-Lenders and Borrowers (17) (which, by the way, is a 
somewhat awkward title) has been to deal with the legal risks 
— incidental to a usurious contract. Mr. Mac-Alpin asserts 

t his book must necessarily prove useful to “ the class just indi- 
cated,” which from the context appears to mean persons who get 
“ exorbitant profit” for the temporary use of money, and incur at 
the same time “ compensating risks” ; and he is also so kind as to 
hope that it may be of some use to “ unfortunate borrowers who 
are often tempted into contracts, the legal effect of which they do 
not understand.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Mac-Alpin’s efforts 
will be appreciated. 

Mr. Baker's volume on Highways (18) is complete and exhaus- 
tive. He has provided in it a succinct code of the laws existing 
on the subject, and has set out the statutes in an appendix. The 
volume is likely to be of great service as a book of reference. 

A second edition has appeared of Messrs. Greenwood and Martin’s 
valuable and comprehensive Magisterial and Police Guide (19), a 
book which justices of the peace should take care to include in 
their libraries. 

A second edition has goers of Mr. Tarbuck’s treatise on 
house property (20), which is full of information valuable to 
householders or persons intending to become householders. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder have issued a second series of selec- 
tions from the works of Mrs. Browning and of Mr. Brown- 
ing (21,22). In both cases the selections have been well and 
carefully made. 

The records of the Parish of St. George’s-in-the-East (23) 
which Mr. Hadden has collected are curious and interesting. It 
is desirable to add that “such: profit as this work produces will 
be given to the Organ Fund of the Parish Church.” 


gs) Domestic Economy and Household Science. By Robert James Mann, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., late Superintendent of Education in Natal. Second 
Edition. London: Stanford. 

(16) The True Principles of Legislation with regard to Property given for 
Charitable or for Public Uses. By Courtney Stapiope Kenny. London: 
Reeves & Turner. 

(17) The Law of and Borrowers. By R. Mac-Alpin, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law and Advocate of the Scotch 
Bar. London: Reeves & Turner. 

(18) The Law of Highways in England and Wales, By T. Baker, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Laws relating to 
Burials,” &c. London: Stevens & Sons. 

(19) A Magisterial and Police Guide. By Henry C. Grenwood and 
Temple C. Martin. Second Edition. London: Stevens & Haynes. 

(20) Handbook of House P: 'y. By Edward Lance Tarbuck, 
Architect and Surveyor. Second Edition. London: Lockwood & Co. 

(21) Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Second 
Series. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

(22) A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Second Series. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

(23) An East-End Chronicle: St. George’s-in-the-East, Parish and 
Parish Church. Compiled from various sources by the Rev. R. H. 
Hadden, Curate ; with Introduction by the Rev. Harry Jones, Rector. 
London: Hatchard & Co. 
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-ONG VACATION TUTORSHIP.—An OXFORD UNDER- 

GRADUATE, the holder of Two arpa at his College, and for five vears a 

geholarship at one of the great Public Schoois, is anxious to meet with an ENGAGEMENT 

a of the Long Vacation. He has had experience in Coaching Boys between the ages of 

Plve a and Beers he would not object to a perence Tutorship.—Address, W. F., care of 
sam) Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


peo: AY TUTORSHIP (Travelling preferred) wanted, by a 
CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, in Honours. Scholar of St. John’ Collere, 
University Prize Essayist, and Second Master in a Public School.—Address, REISESDER, 
May's Adv ertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly. 
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\ LADY wishes to RECOMMEND the SCHOOL where her 
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late of the Langham Hotel. 
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a year. particulars, &c., apply to Mrs. HALDANE, Clatto, Cupar Fite, N.B. 
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House spacious and d 
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liberal. ae > Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
ted p: ced Catal with Terms, post free.— 248,249, and 250 Tottenham Road, 

= 19, 20, and: 21 Morwellstreet, W.C. Established 1562. 


PRINCIPAL, Grafton House, Richmond. 
VACATION.— A LADY, experienced Mathematical 


Mistress, will conduct a RE ADING PARTY or a few YOUNG rire recep during te 
th of August, in a Yorkshire seaside village. For terms and full particulars of the Cour: 
ak ot Headins, apply to G. seare of Mr. Bottrill. Bookseller, Lutterworth. 
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HOLD: AY HOME for PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS and others 


at ILFRACOMBE, under the care ot experienced University Masters. - Apply to 
Chardstock College, Chard. 


TJOME.—A Married MEDICAL MAN offers a on and 

refined TOME for a LADY or GENTLEMAN needing constant Medica rvision. 
Laxge house and garden, with stabling ; pic turesque and healthy neighbourhood, thirty-five 
miles from London. G Boating and Fishing. ‘Terms from . according to require- 
ments. — Address, MEDICUS, care of Mr. LINDLEY. Catherine Street, Strand. 


T° BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or ‘short term, a 
3 HOUSE, in South containing Dining, Drawinz, and 
Rooms, Four Bedrooms and Dressing-room, and mestic Offices. Rent moderate.—- 
Address, A.B., 38 Southampton Street, "Strand, W.C. 


GEASIDE. .—FELIXSTOWE.—TO LET, FURNISHED, from 

August 2 for Six Weeks, FELIXSTOWE —. charmingly situated in beautiful 

grounds, containing Ten neipal Tw ‘our Attics, 

= ig and Drawing-rooms, Library, and oe Nursery. Produce from good Kenn 
Cow in fall profit. Stables, Coach-house, &¢ &e.—For full particulars apply te H. C. M. 

# Tavern Street, Ipswich. 


PFREEHOLD GROUND RENTS 


SA A LE E.— 
£19, £30, £48, £102, £140, £230, and £380 per annum at 22. irchase ; 22; £36 
£136 103. at 235; and £120 at 24._Messrs. GEORGE BE London Wall. 


ENGLAND to AUSTRALIA. in FORTY DAYS. 
ORIENT 


The following Royal Mail Steam Ships, sors to nl ORIENT and PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPA — despatched nee FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE 


NIES, 
Cee, MELBOURNE, and 8 DNEY direct. taking Passengers at through rates to 
Tons. HP. 
4,107 600 


LIGURTA 


GARONNE 
JOHN ELDER ....... 
The above Steamers have been Fem A fitted for carrying all classes of passengers through 
pot on long voyages, and passages hitherto made are the fastest on record. 
iculars aj apply to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & CO., ¥ Fenchurch 
Patines and NDERSON, + ANDERSON, & CO.,5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &e. 


REDUCED RATES OF poet MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Weekly d Bombay. 
Fortnightly Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 
for... China and Japan. 
Fortnightly departure for.....+...+.... Australia and New Zealand. 


Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Rose's LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
The favourite Summer Be’ 
Cooling and Refreshing. 
Roses LIME JUICE 
Roses 
Roses 


ared from the Lime  deaga 
Roses 


Prepared 
Is entirely free of Alcohol. 


LIME JUICE 
A delicious Drink in Water. 
Effervescing in all A¢rated Waters. 


LIME JUICE 
An excellent Stimulant 
blended with Spirits. 


LIME JUICE 
Is medicinal, Cooling 
and purifying the "Blood, 
assisting Digestion. 


LIME JUICE 
Is recommended by the Lancet 
and Medical Profession as 
eminently wholesome. 


LIME JUICE 
Wine Chemists, &e. 


LIME JUICE 
Wholesale Stores, 


11 Curtain Road, London, and 
41 Mitchell Street, Leith. 


CORDIAL. 


CORDIAL, 


CORDIAL. 


CORDIAL. 


CORDIAL. 


OSE’S CORDIAL. 
R 


PORTUGAL. 

PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 

KL REI. 

KEE REI.—ROYAL 

Kt REI.—ROYAL 
L REL—ROYAL 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


A Portuguese Light Wine. 
BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Natural White Wine. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


From Portugal. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Without Brandy. 


REIL—ROYAL 


REI—ROYAL 


CHEAP EXCURSIONS to SCOTLAND.—The DUNDEE, 

PERTH, and LONDON SHIPPING COMPANY'S fine STEAMERS leave New 
Dundee WwW harf 273 Wapping, for DUNDEE every Wednesday and Saturday about Noon. 
Fares; First Cabin, 30s. eeinting Provisions)—Return ‘Tickets for Three Months, 503. ; 
Second Cabin (exclusive of Provis ms), 12s. 6d. ; Return, 20s. There are frequent Trains daily 
from Dundee to the Highlands hep all parts — Scotland. The voyage does not exceed 32 hours. 
Apply for Berths or further particulars to G. W. WHEATLEY & Co., 33 Regent Street; NEW- 
Coun & Son,6 Water Lane, Great Tower Street Ci ty ; or at the Wharf, to JAMES Branp, 
the Company’s Agent. 


DENTS WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 34 ROYAL EXCHANGF, LONDON. 


KNIVES, FORKS, AND SPOONS. 
THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when strongly Silver-Plated, 
cannot be distinguished from Silver. 


With ordinary usage this quality will wear twenty years. 


Fiddle or | Bead King's or 


Best Quulity Strongly Plated. Old Silver. | or Thread. Shell. 


Table Forks 
able Spoons. 

Dessert Forks. 

Dessert Spoons 
Spoons . 


oan tent Quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. per doz. Dessert, 17s. 


Cc WARRANTED. 


screwed or ri | Table Knives.) Dessert 
8. 8. 


dito ditto balance 


ditto 
di tto fine ditto ditto 
ditto 


Silver Ferulzs .. 
Samples at above rates post free. ‘enna paid to any Railway Station. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, W. &c. 
CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illustrations, post free. 


REI.—ROYAL 
REL—ROYAL 
REI—ROYAL 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Made from Rhine Vines. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Transplanted into 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Possesses more character and 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Fulness than other light wines. 
BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Largely consumed in Portugal. 
BUCELLAS HOCK. 

Does not when 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Makes an agreeable and 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Wholesome Summer Drink. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 
_ Combines particularly well 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


with all Avrated Waters 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


and makes a gelictous cup without 
the adi iqueurs. 


REI.—ROYAL 
REI-~—ROYAL 
REI.—ROYAL 
RET.—ROYAL 


EL REL—ROYAL 
FELL REL—ROYAL 


REI.—ROYAL 


REI—ROYAL 
dition of 1 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Maintains its character 


BUCELLAS HOCK, 
inall Climates. 
BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Isa cheap Wine. 


BU CELLAS HOCK. 
be obtained from 


BUC HOCK. 
Wine Merchants and Dealers throughout the a 


REL—ROYAL 


REIL—ROYAL 


REI.—ROYAL 


REL—ROYAL 


REI.—ROYAL 


3 
| 
| 
| 
| 
COTOPAXL 4,023 600 1,000 ; 
CUZCO.................. 3815 550 POTOSI .............. 4,319 600 | 4 
4 
Portugal. 
— | _ 
EL 
EL 
| 
j 
dé 
«ditt EL 
, 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


LAW LIFE 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Trustees. 
The Right Honourable Baron CAMPBELL. 
The Right Honourable Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Right Honourable Lord Justice THESIGER. 
The Honourable Vice-Chancellor Sir CHARLES HALL. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK HIGGINS, Esq. 
EDMOND ROBERT TURNER, Esq. 


Directors. 
Edward Bailey, Esq. Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 
Francis Thomas Bircham, Fisq. John James Johnson, Esq.. Q.C. 
The Hon. Hallyburton G. "Cam pbell. William Rolle Malcolm, Esq. 
John Clerk, Esq Richard Nicholson, Esq. 
Frederick Gorse avidson, Esq. Charlies Smith, Esq. 
John Deedes, E: John Switt, Esq 
Wailiam James sq. = Right Hi a “Lond Justice Thesiger. 
Henry Ray Freshfield,’ pson, Esq 


Be w illiam. Tie nry W Elton. 


William Frederick Higgins, Esq. Arnold William White, Esq. 


Grosvenor Hodgkinson, Esq. Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq. 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1879 £5.501,781 
Income tor FOOT BID. ATA ASS 
Amount paid in claims to December 31 last 12,339,467 
Raversionary Bonus allotted for the years ended Decem- 

ber las! 675.853 
Bonuses hitherto allotted . $6,198,991 


(including Commission) are 4] per cent. of the 4=nual 


‘Attention is specially directed to the revised Prospectus of the Society; to the new rates 
of premium, which are materiaily lower for young lives than heretofive; to the new con- 
ditions as to extended limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 
premium. 

heme @ are granted on security of Life Interests and Reversions in connexion with Policies of 


Genaneen and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
HEAD OFFICES—ABERDEEN AND LONDON. 


Life Funds as per last account ..... 1,462,146 


London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER. Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—Right Hon. W. P. ADAM, M.P. 


Colonel Robert Baring. Wm. Egerton Mubbard, Jun., Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin. Esq. 


Ferdinand M. Ese 
Philip Currie. Esq., C.B. lenry Esq. 
George John Venvick, Esq. John Stewart, Es 
Alexander H. Goschen, Esq. William Ww aikine haw, Esq. 


A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 
The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual System in the World. 
‘The Invested Funds of the EQUITABLE are upwards of £4,000,000, being more than 28 times 
its renewal premium income. 
The recent division showed a clear surplus of £1.893,700, after providing for all future claims. 
The effect of the distribution was to make a total addition of 2575 per cent. to Policies taken 
out in 1817, of 172} per cent. to Policies taken out in 1827, of 135 per cent. to Policies taken out in 
1836. of 101} per cent. to Policies taken out in 1546, of 74 per cent. to Policies taken out_in 1856, 
of 31} per cent. to Policies taken out in 1866. and 10 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1874. 
he addition to Policies taken out in 1861 was sufficient. if so applied, to extinguish all 
Premiums pay +4 during the next ten years; whilst Policies taken out in 1855 could also 
extinguish their Premiums in like manner, still retaining an increasing bonue of 40 per cent. 
on the originally assur: 
pram ums may be paid in one sum, or for a fixed period, so as to cease after a given number 


shew whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
me. 
It has never allowed commission or employed agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have been 
saved to the assured. 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


APOLLINARIS WATER 
“Laurea donandus Apollinari.”"—HorRAcE, Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 4#,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.w, 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. Postage free on application. 


N UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—Se 
MUDIE S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. Postage free on application, 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the principal 
3ooks in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY ma este 
saan with the least possible delay, from MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCA, 
MANCHESTER, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King yy 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 
NOW OPEN. 
Subscription to the Cireulating Library........+s.cscsssseececeseseeees 9 ONE GUINEA 


Subscription to all the —_ Privileges, available for both Ladies = TWO GUINE 
Gentiemen. and com ng Reading and Writing Rooms, and «} AS 


right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library ...... 


Subscription to all the Club Privileges as above. together with 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Liwirep, 
New Bond Street. 


He SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.; 
74, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


plicati happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
ication, 


The SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (ip 
Vance), 
London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, 8. W. 


PAR PALIMPSESTORUM DUBLINENSIUM. 
In royal 4to. with 4 Facsimile Pages, price 21s. cloth, 


HE CODEX RESCRIPTUS DUBLINENSIS of ST. MAT- 
THEW’S GOSPEL (Z), first published by Dr. Barrett in 1801 A New 
Edition, revised and augmented. Also, Fragments of the Book of Isaiah in the 
LXX. Version, from an Ancient Palimpsest, now first published. Together witha 
newly discovered Fragment of the Codex Palitinus, By T. K. ApBorT, D.D. Fellow 
of Trin. Coll. and Prof. of Bibl. Lit. in the Univ. of Dublin. 


London, LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co. Dublin: HopGes, Foster, & Fieats. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 184 pp. 5s. 
(THE CITY of DREADFUL N IGHT, and other Poems. By 
“ It is at least ten years since a real unmistakable poet has ital himself in England.” 
Vide * A New Poet,” in Fortnightly Review, duly, 1880. 
London: REEVES & TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 


Just published, 6d.; by post, 7d. 
RACTICAL HINTS on the PRESERVATION of the 


TEETH. 4 N. STEVENSON, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
in Dental Surgery 


“London : J. & A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHaNIxXx FIRE Oo 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, — —ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
Insurances effected in ail parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Loss OF TIME IS LOSS OF MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME, and nay be provided against by a Policy 
of the ATAILW AY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMP ok the oldest and largest 
Accidental Assurance Company. Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 

Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. One Million and s alt has be AL paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, London. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
[THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 


CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 


Current Accounts are ley at the Head Office on the Terms eustomary with London Bank 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below Sow £100 - 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 


At5s cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be 

Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the I Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans. and the safe custody of thesame undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every rae of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


Wilts’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


IN 1-0z., 2-oz., and 4-oz, PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 
WILLS’ “ THREE TOBACCO. — “There's no 


CAs STL STLES. '—Vide The Vi Ou Pas ki and Ci 
*"_Vide injans.”” acke' ii 
the Name and Trade Mar 


WILLS, W. D. & 0. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“«rPHE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the em@esfiuous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 9s. Pocket size, cloth, 3s.; morocco, 68, 


HE DAILY ROUND: Meditation, Prayer, and Praise, 


Adapted to the Course of the Christian Year. Containing a Text, a Meditation, s 
Devotion, and a Verse fur every day in the year. 


London : J. WHITAKER, 12 Warwick Lane. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 


Edited by Professor T. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 
ASSISTED BY 540 CONTRIBUTORS. 


Illustrated with Wood Engravings, Steel Plates, and Coloured Maps. 
Volumes now ready, cloth, 30s.; half russia, 36s. 


Vol. I. A—Ana, 
Vol. II. Ana—Ath. 
Vol. III. Ath—Boi. 
Vol. IV. Bok—Can. 
Vol. V. Can—Cle. 
Vol. VI. Cli—Day. 
Vol. VII. Dea—Eld. 
Vol. VIII. Ele—Fak. 
Vol. IX. Fal—Fyz. 
Vol. G—Got. 
Vol. XI. Gou—Hip. 
Vol. XII. Hir (Jn the press). 


A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be forwarded on application, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 230 pp. 5s. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 


Treatment. By LioNEL S. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s 
College, London. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, 
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July 10, 1880.] 


The Saturday Review. 


[THE EDINBURGH - REVIEW for JULY will be 
published on THuRsDAY NEXT, the 15th instant. 
CONTENTS 
THE PRECURSORS OF NEWTON. 
MIND IN THE LOWER ANIMALS, 
» NAVAL POWER IN THE PACIFIC. 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
SABIANS AND CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN. 
LANDLORDS, TENANTS, AND LABOURERS. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 
HODGKIN'S INVADERS OF ITALY. 
. BRIGHT’S EDITION OF PEPYS’ DIARY. 
10. THE DIVORCE OF KATHARINE OF ARAGON. 
1l. THE NEW PARLIAMENT IN SESSION. 
London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


OP AM 


No. XX. 6s, 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for JULY 1880, 
1, CASSIODORUS. 
2, ANGLO-ISRAELISM. 
3. SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 
4. THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
5. HEROINES OF CHARITY. 
6. THE SYSTEM OF LAND TENURE IN ANCIENT PALESTINE. 
7. THE SUPPLY OF CLERGY. 
8. ON SOME MODERN PHILOSOPHY, AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


IN NATURE. 
, LIFE OF BISHOP MILMAN, 
. THE BURIALS BILL. 
SHORT NOTICES, 
SporriswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 
Now ready, 6s. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 
No.CXV. JULY 1880, 
CONTENTS; 

1. THE SCOTCH PEERAGE. 
2. THE PLACE OF SOCRATES IN GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
3. THE PEASANT POETS OF RUSSIA. 
4. MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
5. THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
6. GAME LAWS AND GAME PRESERVING. 
7. STATE PAPERS-FOREIGN SERIES. 
8. A NEW VIEW OF THE INDIAN EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY. 

INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: Trt'pyer & Co., 57 Ludgate Hilt. 


o = 


Price 2s. 64. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JULY 1880. 


THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

ATHEISM AND REPENTANCE: a Familiar Colloquy. By W. H. MALLOCK. 

THE CLOTURE IN PARLIAMENT. By E. D. J. WILson. 

MODERN FRENCH ART. By Grerarp BaLpWIn Browy. 

A STRANGER IN AMERICA. By JacoB HOLYOAKE. 

STORY-TELLING. By Jamrs Payy. 

THE COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE AND TZNGLAND. By 
E. RAOUL DUVAL. 


TE HOU hn OF LORDS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. By the Rev. W. LEWERY 
LACKL 

THE FRENCH CLERGY~AND THE PRESENT REPUBLIC. By the Abbé MARTIN. 
THE PALAIS ROYAL THEATRE. By FrancisQukE SARCEY. 

BLEEDING TO DEATH. By H. M. Hyxpman. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 
CE NTRAL SCHOOLS, SHEFFIELD.—See THE BUILDER 


fer View. Plans, and Section ; Views of House in Bucklersbury and House at Bowdon— 
Progress of Invention—Tay Bridge Report—Stained Glass from Modern Point of View— 


Exploration, Asia Minor—Industrial Arts in Germany—Greek Vases, &c. 4d.; by post, 44d. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


This day is published, Fifth Edition, Revised througheut and nang & Enlarged, 
vole. ‘post Svo. with 2 Portraits and other Illustrations, 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


Containing Minute Instructions in all Highland 
Sports; with Wanderings over Crag and 
Correi, Flood and Fell. 


By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR'S EARLY LIFE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
CAMPAIGNING IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
Reminiscences of an Officer in 1879. 


By Captain W. E. MONTAGUE, 94th Regt. 
Author of “Claude Meadowleigh,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COUSINS,” &c. 


This day is published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Cousins,” “ Pauline,” “ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” &c, 


WILLIAM BLACEWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


q 


‘| DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


I 
MISS THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertrua Tuomas, 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Ir 
LADY M. MAJENDIE’S NEW NOVEL. 


FASCINATION. By Lady M. 


2 vols. crown 8yvo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBIN ADAIR.” 


ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 
—— Author of “ Kilcoran,” “ Robin Adair,” &c, 2 vols 
BY THE AUTHOR ped “LADY GRIZEL.” 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the 


Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, Author of “ My Lords of Strogue,” &c. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 


“Mr. eee us a novel that surpasses any of his former efforts, and that is 
saying a great deal.""—Graphic. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. 


“ All these tales are deeply i and e strongl amon faa book, 
It ought to have its place in every a “work.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT nanenaiione STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


FORESTALLED. By M. Betnam-Epwarps, 


Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” of 2 vols. 


WOOERS and WINNERS 


Liyyzvs Bayks, Author of ‘‘ The Manchester Man,” 


By Mrs. G. 


&c. 3 vols. 
“*Wooers and Winners’ will add to Mrs. Banks's lite: fa’ 
original, the plot is cleverly conceived, and the incidents are startling aud pe a tg ‘dd 
Court Journal. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 


“ One of the most clever and original works of pe of the year. Indeed, it is some time 
since we have been more amused and interested by a modern novel. Its iesineen and uncon- 
ventionality are very attractive.’ *—Joh n Bull, 


“ This book is a nd ing one from beginning to heroine’ 


MERVYN O’CONNOR. By the Earl of Desarr, 


Author of “ Kelverdale,” &e. $3 vols. 


“ «Mervyn O'Connor’ is a bright, lively story, full of a eae and action. reader 
find ample amusement throughout the voluines.”— y Times. a ™. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moreswortn, 


Author of “ Hathercourt Rectory,” “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ *Miss Bouverie’ is one of the prettiest stories which has 
be widely read.”"—Post, appeared for years. Itis sure to 


POET and PEER. By Hamirton .Aip#, 


Author of “ Penrnddocke,” &c. Dedicated to Lord Lyrron. 3 vols. 
“A novel of unusual merit. It will interest and amuse every reader.”"—A thenceum. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy Svo. with Illustrations and Maps, 32s, 


LIFE of Lieut.-Gen. Sir JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir FrepEric J. Gotpsmm, C.B., K.C.S8.1. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Second Series. By 


RoBerT Brownixc. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS. 
of MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ConTENTS: 1, Literature—2. Politics and Society—3. Philosophy and 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the 


Despots. By ADDINGTON Symonps, M.A. 
y ‘Ds, Second ion, demy 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIDRARIES. 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author 


of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Airy Fairy Lilian,” “ Phyllis.” “3 vols. post 8vo. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


FOUR CENTURIESof ENGLISH LETTERS: 


a Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Edited and arranged by W. Baptiste 
SCOONES. 
"No one who takes the slightest interest in English history, English literature, 
human nature, can fail to receive increase of delight trom the perusal of this volume.. 
r. Seoones's editor:al apparatus is excellently calculated to assist the enjoyment of as 
Jari enjoyable book—a bovk that Chesterfield would, we think, have included among his ideal 
books fo for spare halt-hours."’— Pali Jl Mall Gazette. 
has in truth given the world_a rich store of ny ng epistolary treasure, 
culled from all epochs—the Lancastrian to the Victorian aze— and he has done the work or 
selection wth rure patience and exquisitely good taste........ Those who read Mr. Seoones’ 
work will rise from its perusal full of genuine respect for the author as one who is not only a 
thorough worker, but who brings to his work the taet, taste, symp athy, and culture necessary 
the fulfilment of the task he set himself to perform.” —Daiy Telegraph. 


in 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE, By Hespa 


STRETTON. 
Crown &vro. cloth, 7s. 


A STUDY of SHELLEY. By Jony 


Topuvnrenr, Author of “ Lanurella, and other Poems,” “ Alce= stis,” &e. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ELECTION SPEECHES in 1879 and 1880. 


By the Right Hon. the Marquis of HartincTon, M.P. 


Large post Svo. parchment antique, 10s. 6d. 


THE SONG of ROLAND. Translated into 


English Verse by Joun O'HaGay, Q.C. 
“ Mr. O'Hagan’s careful and 


ected Jati 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ECHOES from the ORIENT. With Miscel- 


laneous Poems. By EpwanbD Kine, Author of “The Southern States of © 


North America,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ANTIOPE : a Tragedy. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 64. 


REALITIES of the FUTURE LIFE. 


Now ready, 1s. 
A LETTER on “THE EXACT GOD.” 
By A MECHANIST. 


— c. aes AN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


TRUBNER & CO”’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP | ut ARNOLD'S NEW _ AND POPULAR POEM 
UDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Renunciation. Being 


the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism. Crown | 


8vo. pp. xvi.—238, Lilustrated wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


CHINESE BUDDHISM: a Volume of Sketches, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Critical. By the Rev. JosepH EpKrINS, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 183. 
THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY—1880. 
MIRACLE PLAYS and SACRED DRAMAS: an Historical 


Survey. By Dr. Kant Hask. Translated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and 
ited by the Rev. W. W. Jacksox, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 


cloth, 9s. 

THE ENGLISHMAN and the SCANDINAVI AN; or, a 
Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old-Norse Literature. By Freperick Mere ALPE, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, Translator of * Gallus” and Charicles,” 
‘Author of “ The Oxonian in Iceland,” &¢." 8vo. cloth, 133. 


THE RACES of AFGHANISTAN; being a Prief Account of 
the Principal Nations inhabiting that Country. . Surgeon-Major Il. W. BELLEW, 
C.S.L., late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS from SANSKRIT WRITERS. 
With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel a from Classical 
Authors. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.,&c. Post 8vo. cloth, 1 

THE LIFE or LEGEND of GAUDAMA, the Buddha of the 

Burmese. With Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phonzyies, or 
Burmese Monks. Ae the Right Rev. P. BIGANDET, Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic 
of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition, 2 vols. post vo. cloth, zis. 

MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being a Series of 

Impressions, Ni and Essays. By MONIER WILLIAMS, D.C. sk Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit in the "Chiversity of Oxford. Third Edition, revised, post 8vo. with Lllustra- 
tions and Map, cloth, l4s. 

THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: Chaptera on Madagascar. 
By the Rev. JAMES etd Jun., of the London Missionary Society, Anthor of 

"Madagascar and its People,” &c. Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 

ACROSS the ZODIAC: the Story of a Wrecked Record. 
Deciphered, Translated, and Edited by Percy Grea, Author of “The Devil's Advo- 
cate.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

SELECTIONS from the KORAN. By Epwarp Wixi 
LANE, _Author of an “Arabic-English Lexicon,” &e. New Edition, revised and 

wi jon by STANLEY LANE POOLE. Post Sve. cloth, 9s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of TRAVEL in NEW ZEALAND and | 


AUSTRALIA. By James Coutts CRawForD, late Member of the Legislative Council 
of New eee ; Wel &c. 8vo. with Maps and Illus- 
trations, 


THE BIRDS of CORNWALL and the SCILLY ISLANDS. 
By the late Epwarp Hear_e Ropp. Edited, with an Setestpetion, Appendix, and 
Memoir of the Author, by Jamzs HarrinG, F.L.3., F.Z.5._ Post, Svo. 
with Portrait and Map, cloth, 14s. (Shortly. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for the PEOPLE. By Jonw Lancetor | 


SHADWELL, Author of “ A System of Political Economy.”’ Crown 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


THE ENEMIES of BOOKS. By Typograph. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. on laid paper, with 5 Plates. (ln the press. 


THE GULISTAN; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mushlin’d-din 
Sadi of Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with an Introductory 
Preface and Life of the Author. the Atish Kadah. By Epwagp B. EasTWick, 
F.B.S., M.B.A.5., &c. Second Edition, post cloth. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


| 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged, post Svo. with Geological Map printed in Colours, and 
numerous Additions, Illustrations of Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes, 1s. 


THE PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


‘o better introduction to the principles of Geology could possibly be recommended to the 
glish reader. It is a work or the, highest value, and one worthy to take a foremost place 
among popular manuals of science."’— Vat 

Not only a useful manual for “the student, but a picturesque and interesting volume for 
that poor general reader who, as a rule, is apt to become weary or dry lists (however scientific. 
aily perfect) of fossils and of strata. The volume, as it stan: ds, is certainly the best introdue- 
tion w the gevlogy of these isiands that we possess." —Grap/uc. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 


WALES. Seale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42, In sheet, 25s. ; 
mounted on linen, in case, SUs.; on roller, varnisned, 323. 


Large post Svo. with Illustrations and 21 Maps, cloth, 123. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, 
POLITICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


Editor ¢ my “ Africa" v olume in “ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel” ; 
e Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East African Expedition. 


“Tt is a text-book of geography. revealing in its every page the author's thorough knowledge 
of the subject he deals with. tean be warmly recommended for the use of schools, and may 
be pérused with profit gre pleasure also by those whose school-days are passed, and whose 
knowledge of geography has grown somew hat misty and antiquated, but who, for these very 
reasons, are desirous of refreshing their memories. and of obtaining, within the limited time at 
their command, a general idea of the extent to which we are at prese nt acquainted with the 
earth's surface features. Very ample details are given of the natural and industrial produc- 
tions, and a set of maps very much enhances the interest of these descriptions, and conveys at 
a glance what even pages ot letterpress would fail to render equally clear.”"—Academ: 


mY. 


Crown Svo. 570 pp. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD, 


In Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Instruction, Railways, and Public Wealth, 
since the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S. 


Author of “ The English in South America,” “ Handbook to the River Plate Republics,” 
Handbook to Brazil,’ xe. 


“ Under this title Mr. M. G. Mulhall, well known for his works on Brazil and the River 
Pilate Republics, has brought together, in one moderate-sized volume, a great array of a 
arranged statistics, in order to show by the hard logic of figures the immense progress which 
the world has made since the beginning of the present century. He might have called his 
book the Romance of Statistics, for many of the facts he brings forward seem more wonde = 
than a fairy-tale. The work must have cost Mr. Mulhall a vast amount of research, for th 
is scarcely any department of industry upon which he has not touched. He treats tirst of the 
civilised world as a whole, its population and vital statisties, food- -supply, land tenure, capital, 

gold and silver,&c. In the second part of the work the British Empire is treated in con- 
Saeretie detail, the topics illustrated by statistics being even more varied than in the first part. 
The comparative statistics of the colonies are specially interesti n the third part, all the 
foreign States of the world are treated of with much more brevity, Sof course, than in the case 
of Britain, but after the same method. e various classes of statistics are so strung together 
by the author's own remarks as to render the book extremely interesting and instructive 
reading. The work, as a whole, seems to us to be remarkably impressive and full of instrue- 
tion, and probably illustrates as no other method could the almost incredible progress of the 
world as a whole since the beginning of the present century.""—Zimes. 


Second Edition, crown Svo. with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 


And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of 
the Greeks to the Present Day. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “* The Fairy tant, of Science.” “ Botanical Tables for the Use of 
un 


or Students.’ 


“ Miss Buckley supplies in the present volume. i. fap in our educational literature. Guides 
to literature abound ; guides to se ience, sim rp and character to Miss Buckley's 
History, are unknown. The writer's plan, th 1 he *r execution of the plan 
is altogether admirable. She has had a long tr: r nd there are signs on every 
page of this volume of the careful and conscientious manner in nD which she has performed her 
task.” —Pall Mal! Gazette. 

“ It is an admirable book, written with a fulness and accuracy which is rarely to be found in 
compendiums of this sort. Any one who reads carefully to tue end will have got a fair general 
the vastne: vical and the r 0 pursuing more completely any * 
special region of it which may be desire t is an excellent book for young people, and one 
not to be despised by their elders.” Guardian. 


Second Edition, revised, demy Svo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 243. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, 


AND ITS RELATION TO THE ANTIQUITY 
OF MAN. 
By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Of H.M. Geological Survey of Scotland. 
“The book shows everywhere the marks of acute observation, wide research, and sound 


reasoning. It presents in a readable form the chief features of the Great Ice Age, and illus- 
trates them very amply from those creat tracts of Scotland in which glaciation has left its most 


distinct and most enduring marks.” —spectautur 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


(HE IRISH CRISIS; being a Narrstive of 


the Measures for the Relief of the Distress caused by the Great Irish 
Famine of 1846-7. By Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN, Bart., K.C.B, Reprinted 
from the ** Edinburgh Review,” January 1848. 


CONCLUSION OF “GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 


HEStToRyY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Vol. IV. THE REVOLUTION, 1683-1760; MODERN ENGLAND, 17 
1815. 8vo. with 3 Maps and Index, lés. (Vols.1. to III. 16s. each.) 


“A work that most students of history may turn to with advantage, and 
that —— sure to take rank among the great classics of our litera- 
ture,”— ee 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


Edited by Joun Mortey. New Volume: 


POPE. By Lestre SrerHen. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“The writer's eminent qualities as a critic, his judgment, his wit, his 
abundant knowledge of eighteenth-century literature, and his keen enjoy- 
ment of literary form, have equipped him handsomely for the task he has 
undertaken. Readers who have made Pope a study and found his poetry a 
delight, are not likety to accept all the terse and incisive criticisms scattered 
through these pages. Every reader, however, will acknowledge that an 
extremely difficult task has been well accom St. James's Gazette, 


NEW NOVEL.—ENGA. By the Author of 
“ The Harbour Bar.” 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


“ This tale is one of Scottish life and character, and its charm of nation- 
ality is maintained with genuine feeling and an unaffected homeliness of 
diction full of heart and purity. That detestable tone of deliberately-assumed 
vulgarity which enters into the modern love-making of the novel of artifi- 
cial society does not taint a sentence of this graceful tale.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“The charm of ‘ Enga’ consists in the richness of its local colour, and 
in the rare insight and dramatic perception with which the author por- 
trays widely different types of feminine character.”—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL.—VIDA: Study of a Girl. 
By Amy Dunsmuir. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


**TIt contains many touches of portraiture of uncommon force and excel- 
WNCE....000- Miss Dunsmuir’s presentment of her heroine iz a piece of work 
not less able than beautiful. ‘ Vida’ is thoroughly human and as thoroughly 
individual.......The author has the rare talent of presenting and unfolding 
a character by means of dramatic speech........ Her first scene...... is of 
itself enough to prove the sound and brilliant quality of her endowment ; 
and of such scenes the book is full.”"—Pall Mall Gazetie. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 


Done into English, with an Essay on Theocritus and his Age. By ANDREW 
LaneG, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES, 


being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato. Translated 
into English by F. J. Councu. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


“ Readers not learned in the Greek language will hail with satisfaction | 


the opportunity now placed in their way of becoming acquainted with the 
little that is generally known about the man who, if the paradox may be 
allowed, was undoubtedly the greatest Christian before Christ....... We 
shall be glad if our good word may serve to promote the popularity of this 
little book, which contains one of the most pathetic and, if read aright, 
edifying books in all history.”—Examiner. 


MARTIAL—SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited 


by Rev. H. M. SrepHenson, M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter's School, 
York. Fep. 8vo. és. ** Macmillan’s Classical Series.” ready. 


HORACE — SATIRES EPISTLES. 


Selected and Edited by Rev. W. J. V. Baker, M.A. Assistant-Master at 
Marlborough. 18mo. with Maps, 1s. 6d. (Macmillan’s “ Elementary 
Classics.”’) [Just ready. 


ON ANEURISM ; especially of the Thorax 


and the Root of the Neck. By R. BaRwett, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to and 
Lecturer on Surgery at Charing Cross Hospital. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. By Lady 


AvuGusTA NoEL. Crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


THE CARE of the INSANE, and their 


LEGAL CONTROL. By J. C. Bucknitn, M.D., F.R.S,, late Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitor of Lunatics. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d 


[Vow ready, 


SANITARY and SOCIAL ESSAYS. By 


Cnartes Krixesrry. Being Vol. XVIII. of the Collected Edition of his 
Works, now publishing in Monthly Volumes, crown Svo. 68, [Now ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW LIST. 


Now ready, price 1s. Part IV. of 


SUNRISE: a Story of these Times. 


WILurAmM 


By 
NOTES on the NORTHERN ATLANTIC, 


for the Use of Travellers, Compiled from Authentic Sources. By RICHARD 
Brows, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Small post 8vo. with a Map, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
(Now ready. 
Passengers by the Atlantic Steamers will find this little work a valuable 
companion on the voyage. 


GIOTTO. By Harry Quitrer, M.A., Trinity 


College, Cambridge. Illustrated with Photographs of the Frescoes in the 
Cappella d’Arena, Padua, a Facsimile in Colour of a Madonna in the Lower 
Church of Assisi, and Engravings from the Bas-reliefa of the Giotto Cam- 
panile at Florence. Small 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
price lis. [Yow ready. 


ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 
Edited by EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Each volume contains numerous Illustrations, and is strongly bound for the 
Use of Students, price 5s. 


The Volumes now ready are: 
PAINTING. 


CLASSIC and ITALIAN. By Epwarp J. 
Poynter, R.A.; and Percy R. Heap, Lincoln Co . Oxford. Upwards 
of 80 Full-page and other Illustrations, bound in extra cloth limp, or, 

ly. 

*,* This Volume contains an Introductory Preface on Art Education by 

Mr. Poynter, who also contributes a chapter on Egyptian Art, and succinct 
Notices of the various Italian Schools, &c. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. By T. Rocer 


F.R.1I.B.A. With 120 Illustrations, cloth limp, 5s. (Ready. 

*,* This Volume treats of the History of Architecture from the rise of the 
Gothic style to the general depression which overtook the Renaissance style 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 


THE STORY of an HONEST MAN. By 


Epmonp ApourT. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [At ali Libraries. 
' “A fresh view of the French character........ Messrs. Low & Co, have been well advised im 
publishing an English version of this novel.”"—Pali Mall Gazette. 
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A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELECTRI- 


CITY and MAGNETISM. By J. E. H. Gorpon, B.A., Cambridge, Assistant- 
Secretary of the British Association. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 36s. 
“ Perhaps one of the best text-books ever done.”"—Vanity Fair. 


A SECOND EDITION is ready of MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


MARY ANERLEY: a Yorkshire Story. 


3 vols. crown S8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“ One of his happiest productions."’—Saturday Review. 
“ A better novel we have not read for a long time........ Racy language, quaint conceits, 
rich humour, keen observation, and a talent for apt allusions are not every man’s gifts.”” 


“*Mary Anerley’ isnot so much a story, though it is an admirably constructed story, as @ 
fund of deep studies, of splendid pictures, of most amusing and gra) sketches of the 
quaintest, queerest people that ever believed themselves to be the salt of the earth.” yr 
Daily News. 


“*Mary Anerley’ is Yorkshire throughout, racy of the soil.”—Hull News. 


A RIDE in PETTICOATS and SLIPPERS 


from FEZ to the ALGERIAN FRONJTER. By Captain H. E. Cotvie, of 
the Grenadier Guards. Crown 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, cloth extra, 
price 12s, 


LEAVES from the ASH. 


every leaf of it a biography?” 
extra, 6s. 


THE 


“Todrasil, is not 
By MARGARET Fretp. Small 8vo. cloth 


Now ready, No, 1, Vol. 131, price 2s. 6d. of 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


CONTENTS 

1, Prince Bismarck, as a Friend of America and as a Statesman. By Moritz Busch. 
2, Canada and the United States. By Professor Goldwin Smith, 
3. The Exodus of Israel. By President 8, C. Bartlett. 
4, The English House of Lords. By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. 
5. The Ethics of Sex. By Miss M. A. Hardaker. 
6, The Panama Canal. By Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
7. Profligacy in Fiction, By A. K. Fiske. 

I, Zola’s Nana. I. Ouida’s Moths, 


EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY. 


1. CHARLEMAGNE AND THE CARLOVINGIANS. (Ready. 
2. LOUIS IXra AND THE CRUSADES, (Yearly ready, 
Edited, with Notes, Genealogical, Historical, and other Tables, by GusravE 

Masson, B.A. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 
The above Series is based upon M. Guizor'’s “ H 
Volumes are choicely Illustrated, with Maps, printed 
form, each 2s, 6d. 


THE POLITICAL COMEDY of EUROPE. 


By DANIEL JOHNSON. 


of France.” The 
bound in a handy 


“Sa yy lin police........ r Paris th: 
Pee oblige the German Government, has refused to authorize the sale of + French 
T ilway stations. Mr. Daniel John- 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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BOOKS TO TAKE TO THE SEASIDE, 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each work can be had separately, neatly bound and well printed, 6s. of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


PROBATION. By the Author of “ The First Violin.” Crown 8vo, 


price 6s, 

By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
East Lynne. (95th Thousand.) Joan. 
The Channings. (35th Thousand.) Nancy. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
The Master of Greylands. Red as a Rose is She. 
Verner’s Pride. Cometh up as a Flower. 
Within the Maze. Not Wisely but too Well. 
Lady Adelaide. 
Bessy Rane. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Roland Yorke. The Heritage of Langdale. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. Her Dearest Foe. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. The Wooing O't. 
Oswald Cray. Which shall it be ? 
Dene Hollow. 
George Canterbury’s Will. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Trevlyn Hold. Leah: 2 Woman of Fashion. 
Mildred Arkell. Ought We to Visit Her? 
St. Martin’s Eve. Susan Fielding. 
Elster’s Folly. Steven Lawrence: Yeoman. 
Anne Hereford. 
A Life’s Secret. | By HAWLEY SMART. 


Red Court Farm. | Breezie Langton. 


Orville College. | 


Parkwater. By HELEN MATHERS. 
Edina. Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Pomeroy Abbey. Cherry Ripe. 

By Miss AUSTEN. By Mrs. NOTLEY. 

(The only Complete Edition.) Olive Varecoe. 
Sense and Sensibility. | 
Emma. By MARCUS CLARKE. 
Pride and Prejudice. For the Term of his Natural Life. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. By Baroness TAUTPH@US. 
Lady Susan and The Watsons. The Initials. 
| Quits. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Cyrilla. 


The Three Clerks. | By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


NYM Constance Sherwood. 
Too Strange Not to be True. 
The First Violin. Ladybird. 


Johnny Ludlow. 


By E. WERNER. 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. Success: and How He Won It. 


A Sister’s Story. | Inder a Charm. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. The New Novel by Ruopa Brovenrtoy, 


Author of “ Nancy,” “ Red as a Rose is She,” “Good-bye, Sweetheart,” &c. 


SPECTATOR. 
Miss Bronghton sets forth, in a pleasant and persuasive manner, the advantages of | Miss Broughton’s ridicule of the “ercessire cultshaw” school is very amusing 
beginning with a little aversion. - the personages of the slight, but =. indeed. Women have in this case, as in almost all cases, the power of solving the 
written, story are entertaining. A charming freshness pervades the book, aud | social question. 
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